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COUNTRY  TO  YOUR  NEW  SPRING  SUIT 


Gray  pin  stripe  Men's  Wear  Flannel.  Sizes  9-15.  55.00 

Leather  SfiouWer  Ba^.  7.95 

White  Faille  Hat  with  cocoa  trim.  10.95 

Rayon  Taffeta  Scarf.  3.00 

VKIiite  Shortie  Gloves.  i.©5 

Pink  Straw  Hat.  15.00 

Pink  Bow  Dickey.  8.5© 

*  Tlif  Suit  IS  from  our  Junior  Miss  Shof,  fourth  floor 

Accessories,  Mam  Floor 

Hats  from  our  Milliner)'  Salon,  fifth  floor 
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FASHION  SHOW 

Something  New  In  Fashion  Shows 

MAY  1,  1946 

WATCH   FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS 
IN   APRIL  PARROT 


EL  GAUCHO 

North  Shore's  Most  Distinctive  Restaurant  &  Cocktail  Lounge 


Thf  finest  in  foods, 
chili,  spaghetti, 
lobster  tails,  chicken 
and  steaks 


LEN  WARD 

The  Sensationally 
Amusing  Caricaturist 

HILDAGARD   SILL 

Virtuoso  at  the  Organ 


Dinners  served  from  6  ""til  10 


Skokie  Blvd.,  North  of  Harrison 


Skokie  2870 


o  ^Slddina  1 1 ! 

Shoe  Repair  While-U-Wait 

at  the 

Campus  Shoe  Repair 

A  Complete  Shoe  Repair  Service 

Come  in  and  get  your  Free -Shoe -Shine  Book 

10  — FREE    SHINES— 10 

1721  Sherman  Ave. 


Pa. 
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THOROUGHBRED      TWEEDS.      .BY 

IZOD         OF        LONDON  (Exclus,ve  uM  us> 

Tailored  for  you  in  the  very  best  British  tradition.  Diagonal 
tweed  in  an  easy  cardigan  suit  .  .  .  blatant  block  checks  in 
a  versatile  companion  coat  I  Noteworthy  examples  of  the 
coats,  suits,  dresses  and  blouses  now  to  be  seen  in  our  new 
Izod  collection.  Sizes  10  to  20. 


Suzf     49. 75 
Topper  49.  75 
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Feeding  Hours 

7:30  A.M.-12:00   P.M.   Sun.   thru.   Thurs. 

7:30  A.M.-2:00  A.M.   Friday  &   Sat. 


Always 
welcome 
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BETWEEN  COVERS 

Another  issue  and  lots  more  things. 
For  humor  Bill  Brown  deals  with 
THE  ever-popular  subject  in  A  Kiss 
Goodnight— next  page.  And  Barney 
Gugel  interviews  an  NU  Professor. 
Colloids,  Hegel,  and  Betty  Grablc 
he  calls  it.    See  page  9. 

There's  a  rather  startling  piece  ol 
fiction  in  Paul  Sauer's  Doctor's  Ex- 
periment. And  then  Jeanne  Ander- 
son and  Jerry  Shavelson  contribute 
stories  on  pages  8  and  14  respectively. 

Jazz  fans  get  a  look-see  at  what  is 
happening  in  Benny  Bennett's  story 
on  The  Local  Jazz  Scene.  As  a  jazz- 
man he's  happy  about  it. 

In  the  piano  section  there's  a  pic- 
ture story  on  Junior  Prom  and  on 
the  Parrot's  vacation  trip  home.  Also 
cartoons  by  Bruce  Pine— not  Ping. 
Pink,  or  Pine.  We've  called  him  the 
first  two  and  the  Directory  says  the 
last. 

For  regular  features  we  have  Look- 
ing 'Em  Over,  Purple  People,  The 
Editor's  Page— and  the  goons. 


THE  COVER 

As  finals  keep  coming  and  coming 
Bob  Anderson  studies  later  and  later 
—as  shown  on  this  month's  cover. 
His  roommate  safely  in  bed,  Ander- 
son burns  more  of  House  18's  elec- 
tricity and  comes  nearer  and  nearer 
to  cracking.  Frank  Guido  took  time 
off  to  take  it. 
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ERIRAM  WAS  UNHAPPY. 
Bertram  quickly  quaffed  his  beer. 
Bertram  was  still   unhappy. 

"Friend,"  Bertram  said  to  .Albert, 
"—for  you  are  my  friend— I've  got  to 
talk  to  you.  I've  got  a  problem.  Boy, 
have  I  got  a  problem, "  he  wailed  into 
his  empty  beer  glass. 

"I  don't  believe  you  have  been 
happy  for  some  time,  come  to  think 
of  it,"  replied  Albert.  "What  is  your 
problem,  Bertram?" 

"It's  about  my  true  love,  my  flame, 
my  heart,"  Bertram  sighed  as  he  ner- 
vously ran  his  tongue  around  the 
inside  of  his  glass. 

"Miss  Livingstone,  I  presume?" 

"Miss  Livingstone,"  Bertram  said. 
He  took  a  deep  breath  and  looked 
Albert  squarely  in  the  eyes,  man-to- 
man. "Miss  Livingstone  has  become 
chaste!"   He  paused  dramatically. 
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"NO!"  Albert  exclaimed  in  open- 
mouthed  amazement. 

"I  do  not  jest,  Albert,"  Bertram 
said  gently  but  firmly. 

They  ordered  more  beer  and  drank 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 

"Tell  me,"  Albert  said  at  last, 
"what  has  come  over  Miss  Living- 
stone, for  this  is  very  surprising  in- 
deed." 

".About  a  week  ago  I  take  Miss 
Livingstone  to  the  movies.  Then  I 
take  her  home,  naturally,  and  I  give 
her  a  very  loving  kiss,"  Bertram  re- 
lated sadly.  "But,  of  course,  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  stopping  with  one 
kiss,  even  if  it  is  of  a  \ery  loving 
variety.  So  after  I  figure  she  gets  her 
breath  back  I  am  about  to  give  her 
another  vei-y  loving  kiss— but  Miss 
Livingstone  draws  back." 

"  'Only  one  tonight,  Bertram,'  Miss 
Livingstone    says    as    she    drops    her 


eyelids  and  digs  her  toe  into  the 
ground.  Naturally,  I  am  very  vexed 
and  siuprised.  But  before  1  can  say 
another  word,  she  shuts  the  door 
gently  on  my  foot  and  flees." 

"I  noticed  you  been  limping  some- 
what, "    Albert    commented. 

"Now,  all  the  way  home  I  keep 
thinking  this  is  strange  behavior  for 
Miss  Livingstone.  However,  I  decide 
perhaps  she  has  trenchmouth  or  else 
she  just  had  to  go  real  bad,  so  I  de- 
cide things  will  be  different  the  next 
night." 

"But,"  said  .Albert,  "things  ain't 
different    the   next   night!" 

"You  are  right.  The  same  ensues 
the  following  night  and  the  night 
after  that.  Now,  of  course,  I  love 
Miss  Livingstone  truly,  but  the  way 
I  look  at  it  is:  no  love,  no  nothing. 

"So  I  am  about  to  chuck  Miss  Liv- 
ingstone.   But    then    I    decide   I   will 
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"I've  got  a  problem.  Boy,  have  I  got  a  problem,"  Bertram 
wailed  into  his  empty  beer  glass.  It's  about  my  true  love, 
my  flame,  my  heart,"  Bertram  sighed  as  he  nervously  ran 
his  tongue  around  the  inside  of  his  glass. 


not  be  a  perfect  cad  and  I  also  decide 
I  will  give  her  a  chance  to  explain. 

"The  next  night  I  receive  my  one 
kiss,  as  usual,  and  Miss  Livingstone 
pulls  away,  as  usual.  So  I  say  to  her, 
'Miss  Livingstone,  why  is  it  you  have 
changed?  What  has  come  over  you, 
love?'  She  sees  that  I  am  greatly  up- 
set so  she  pulls  something  from  her 
purse  and  sticks  it  in  my  hand.  'Read 
this,'  she  says,  and  then  she  flees. 

"Well,  I  get  home  and  I  read.  It 
is  a  magazine  article  entitled  Chastity 
Is  The  Thing." 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned,"  Albert  said 
with  astonishment. 

"This  article  tells  why  it  is  danger- 
ous for  girlies  to  kiss  their  ever-loving 
sweeties  more  than  once,  what  hap- 
pens to  girlies  who  dearly  love  dark 
corners  and  all  such   things  as   that. 

"It  is  indeed  a  very  powerful  argu- 
ment for  chastity  and  will  doubtlessly 
frighten  the  pants  off— er,  I  mean,  it 
will  severely  scare  any  such  girl  as 
might  read  it. 

"And  from  what  Miss  Livingstone 
tells  me  the  next  day,  I  understand 
that  a  great  many  girls  are  reading 
same.  In  fact,  every  girl  in  her  dorm 
reads  it  and  is  scared  silly. 

"Of  course,  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it,  but  it  certainly  lowers  my  mor- 
ale as  I  can  see  Miss  Livingstone  is 
indeed  convinced  that  chastity  is  the 
thing.  You'd  be  surprised  how  Sat- 
urday night  activity  begins  to  fall 
off  at  Miss  Livingstone's  dorm.  In 
fact,  the  girls  there  are  becoming  al- 
most completely  dateless. 

"I  keep  thinking  things  will  soon 
take  a  turn  for  the  better.  But  that 
is  a  week  ago  and  the  same  conditions 
still  prevail.  Either  Miss  Livingstone 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  first  read- 
ing or  else  she  re-reads  it  nightly  to 
bolster  her  will-power.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  the  latter." 


"You  certainly  got  a  problem,  all 
right,"  Albert  agreed.  "You  got  no 
right  whatsoever  to  be  happy." 

They  sipped  their  beer  in  silence. 
At  last  Bertram  cracked  and  gave  way 
to  emotion.  "What  am  I  to  do?"  he 
sobbed  pitifully  upon  Albert's  coat 
sleeve. 

Albert  gripped  Bertram's  shoulder 
firmly.  "You  got  to  do  jtist  what  Miss 
Livingstone  wants—"  he  said  with 
earnestness  and  decision— "You  got  to 
be  chaste!  Be  cool,  man  .  .  be  in- 
different. It  won't  be  long  until  things 
will  change  .  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  oh, 
boy,  eh?"  he  leered  as  he  jabbed 
Bertram  slyly  in  the  ribs. 


Bertram  thought  and  thought  and 
thought  about  it.  He  decided  Albert 
was  right. 

He  planned  his  campaign  carefully. 
The  next  night  he  took  Miss  Living- 
stone to  the  most  romantic  movie 
he  could  find.  It  was  playing  out  in 
Oak  Park,  but  he  didn't  mind  the 
distance,  for  it  featured  Charles  Boy- 
er,  Van  Johnson,  Ronald  Coleman, 
Paul  Henreid,  and  Donald  Meek. 
Donald  Meek  was  an  extra. 

Miss  Livingstone  was  visibly  moved. 
She  wept,  she  sighed,  she  squirmed, 
she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  seat.  She 
was   enthralled. 

But  Bertram  was  playing  a  slow 
game.  He  must  not  be  too  eager. 
So  all  the  way  home  in  the  car  he 
talked  of  Transcendentalism  while 
the  radio  played  a  transcription  of 
The  Town  Hall  of  the  Air.  He  pecked 
Miss  Livingstone  lightly  on  the  fore- 
head at  the  dormitory  door. 

For  three  nights  this  went  on  and 
Miss  Livingstone  became  more  and 
more  nervous.  She  tried  to  feign  in- 
difference. 


But  on  the  fourth  night— Miss  Liv- 
ingstone suddenly  switched  off  In- 
formation Please  and  tuned  in  Tom- 
my Dorsey  playing  Body  and  Soul. 

In  a  fit  of  pique  she  stamped  her 
foot  on  the  brake,  and  the  car  came 
to  a  halt.  She  clasped  Bertram's  big 
hand  in  her  two  little  ones. 

"Really,  Miss  Livingstone!"  Ber- 
tram exclaimed  in  mock  horror,  with- 
drawing his  hand. 

In  a  passionate  rage  she  mussed  his 
hair  and  clouted  him  good-naturedly 
on  the  jaw  with  her  fist. 

She  was  lost  now.  She  was  oblivious 
to  the  whole  world.  There  was  noth- 
ing now  but  them— on  a  storm-tossed 
sea  of  love.   She  melted  and  swooned. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "I  have  tried  to  be 
cold  and  chaste.  But  inside,"  she 
declared  menacingly  with  a  wild  glint 
in  her  eyes,  "I  am  a  seething  caul- 
dron!" And  shorn  of  all  her  inhibi- 
tions, divested  of  all  her  senses,  she 
again  mussed  his  hair  and  chewed 
his  fingernails  in  a  blind  rush  of  pas- 
sion. 

"Really,  Miss  Livingstone!"  Ber- 
tram declared  again,  somewhat  weak- 
er than  before. 


The  next  clay  Bertram  saw  Albert 
on  campus. 

"Well,  Bertram,  how  is  your  cam- 
paign with  Miss  Liviirgstone  work- 
ing out?" 

Bertram  just  winked  suggestively 
and  blushed. 

"Uh,  huh.  Just  as  I  thought.  I 
understand  things  have  taken  a  turn 
for  the  better  throughout  the  entire 
dorm   where   Miss   Livingstone   lives. 

"It's  just  like  I  predicted,"  said  Al- 
bert. "This  chastity  was  just  a  passing 
fad." 
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AREFULLY,  as  if  they  were  of 
great  value,  Grandmother  picked  up 
a  siring  of  jets  and  clasped  them 
around  her  neck  to  lie  there  glitter- 
ing just  under  the  white  intricacy  of 
her  lace  collar.  She  was  a  diminutive 
lady  who  had  inherited  the  idea  from 
her  French  father  that  no  woman  was 
too  old  to  make  herself  attractive, 
while  from  her  Irish  mother  she  had 
obtained  a  fine  sense  of  himior  and 
a  perfect  understanding  of  wayward 
human  nature,  especially  if  the  way- 
wardness had  charm.  Which  of  her 
parents  was  responsible  for  her  fiery 
temperament  seemed  to  have  been  a 
much  disputed  subject.  Nevertheless, 
Grandmother  was  a  striking  woman 
with  dark  eyes  that  looked  at  you, 
into  you,  and  discovered  what  secrets 
you  held  there.  She  would  always; 
smile  swiftly,  and  you  knew  that  she 
would  keep  your  secrets. 

Standing  back  from  the  pier  glass. 
Grandmother  ga\e  her  fine  white  hair 
a  pat  and  pinched  her  cheeks  to  bring 
color  to  them  as  she  always  had  since 
she  was  a  young  girl.  Glancing  at 
the  little  French  clock.  Grandmother 
saw  it  was  a  half  an  hour  before  it 
was  time  to  go  to  the  theater. 

Tonight,  an  itinerant  company  of 
players  had  come  to  Hartford  to  pro- 
duce Macbeth.  Grandmother  didn't 
want  to  miss  a  moment  of  it  from  the 
time  the  curtain  went  up.  The  acting 
would  undoubtedly  be  as  bad  as 
usual,  but  Grandmother,  as  was  true 
of  the  rest  of  the  ladies  of  Hartford, 
did  not  come  to  criticize  the  play. 
Grandmother  woidd  thoroughly  enjoy 
herself,  and  only  Grandfather  would 
be  miserable. 

Thinking  of  him.  Grandmother 
glanced  again  at  the  clock.  It  was 
strange,  she  thought,  she  hadn't  heard 
a  sound  from  him  as  he  dressed  in 
his  bedroom  across  the  hall  from  hers. 
But  since  she  had  securely  locked  up 
the  Bourbon  and  had  placed  the  key 
to  the  cupboard  in  her  little  black 
bag,  she  felt  all  was  well  with  Grand- 
father. She  crossed  over  the  carpet, 
her  stiff  silk  skirts  hushing  as  she 
went,  and  took  down  a  small  Bible 
from  the  shelf.  Reaching  back  of  the 
books,  she  drew  out  an  enameled  case, 
opened  it,  selected  a  cigarette  and  lit 
it.    Blowing  out  fine  wisps  of  smoke. 
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Grandmother 

ancl 

Macbeth 


By 

M.  Jeanne  Antlerson 

she  felt  deliciously  sophisticated.  It 
was  rumored  throughout  Hartford 
that  Grandmother  smoked,  but  the 
good  people  doubted  this  seriously, 
for  she  could  quote  any  part  of  the 
Bible  at  random  and  with  surprising 
accuracy,  and  even  if  she  did  give 
some  highly  original  and  unorthodox 
interpretations  to  what  she  read,  no 
one  ever  accused  her  of  duplicity. 

The  little  clock  struck  the  quarter 
hour.  Grandmother  snuffed  out  her 
cigarette,  opened  her  bag  and,  select- 
ing a  clove,  she  put  it  in  her  mouth 
and  chewed  it.  She  reached  into  the 
dark  closet  for  her  cape,  then  turned 
out  the  gas  jet  and  stepped  out  into 


An  itinerant  company  of 
players  had  come  to 
Hartford  to  produce 
Macbeth  tonight.  And 
Grandmother  would  be 
there. 


the  hall.  She  knocked  gently  on 
Grandfather's  door  and  receiving  no 
answer,  she  knocked  more  firmly,  this 
time  using  her  heavy  wedding  band, 
which  always  brought  him  promptly. 
Again  she  received  no  response,  and 
she  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in. 
The  room  was  empty.  Surprise  and 
anger  swept  over  her  face  and  she 
thought  quickly  of  the  Bourbon,  but 
she  was  positive  she  had  locked  the 
cupboard.  Without  losing  time  won- 
dering about  it,  she  came  downstairs 
to  the  dining  room  and  went  over  to 
the  cujjboard  and  tried  the  oak  door. 
It  was  locked,  but  there  was  a  faint 
aroma  in  the  room  which  did  not  re- 
assure her.  She  took  the  key  from 
her  black  bag,  the  only  one  she  had 
supposed  that  would  unlock  the  cup- 
board, and  opening  the  door  she  saw 
the  bottle  was  nearly  empty. 

Grandmother  could  have  cried,  and 
would  later,  but  she  had  a  duty  to 
perform  and  this  took  her  out  to  the 
barn  where  the  roans  were  stabled. 
And  there,  where  she  had  expected 
to  find  him,  lay  Grandfather,  very 
drimk  and  fast  asleep  with  a  look  of 
complete  relief  on  his  face.  He 
sprawled  there  on  his  side  in  the 
hay,  a  huge  man  with  only  his  steel 
gray  hair  betraying  his  age.  His  face, 
hardly  wrinkled,  was  still  handsome, 
even  more  so  now  that  it  was  flushed 
and  in  repose,  and  as  Grandmother 
looked  down  at  him,  she  could  not 
suppress  the  fleeting  look  of  admira- 
tion that  came  into  her  eyes.  But 
she  did  not  hesitate.  She  reached  up 
to  a  rack,  and  selecting  a  stout  buggy 
whip,  she  brought  it  down  once  across 
Grandfather's  back,  and  then  she 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  house 
as  a  tear  trickled  exasperatingly  down 
her  cheek.  Grandfather  never  failed 
to  get  very  drunk,  if  he  could,  when- 
ever Macbeth  played  in  town. 

Grandmother  went  directly  back  to 
the  dining  room  and  once  more 
opened  the  cupboard  and  took  down 
the  decanter  of  Bourbon.  She  poined 
the  last  of  it  into  a  glass  and  drank 
it  with  feelings  half  of  disgust  and 
half  of  relish.  Adjusting  her  cape, 
she  opened  her  little  black  bag  and 
selected  another  clove,  and,  delicately 
chewing  this,  she  went  on  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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COLLOIDS,  HEGEL,  cmd  Ee^  Qrdie 


Barney  Gugel  interviews  Dr.  Colloid  Rathbone, 
popular  NU  philosophy  professor.  An  interest- 
ing inside  story  in  a  Parrot  feature  interview. 


"And  why  in  hell  do  yoii  want  an 
interview  from  me?"  asked  Professor 
Colloid  Rathbone,  popular  NU  phil- 
osophy professor,  when  I  approached 
him  in  his  office. 

"It's  this  way.  Prof,"  I  answered. 
"Each  month  the  Parrot  interviews 
some  well-known,  well-liked,  popu- 
lar professor  on  campus  and  we 
thought—" 

"Well,  that's  difEerent.  What  do 
you  want  to  know?" 

"First  of  all,  what  do  you  think 
of  NU,  Jackson?" 

"Great  place.  Fine  student  body. 
Fine  faculty.  You  may  quote  me  on 
that." 

Dr.  Rathbone  leaned  back  on  his 
chair  and  puffed  away  at  his  pipe. 
He  made  a  striking  picture  in  his 
corduroy  pants  and  turtleneck  sweat- 
er, and  gave  the  impression  of  being 
apart  from  the  run-of-the-mill  college 
professor.  However,  when  he  looked 
up  and  said  "You  know,  socialism  is 
just  around  the  corner"  I  knew  that 
Dr.    Rathbone    was    not    abnormal. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  degrees. 
Doc?"  I  asked. 

"It's  quite  a  story.  I  started  college 
in  '06—1906  of  course— and  got  my 
degree  in  chemistry  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  State  in  1921.  I  was  only  taking 
two  units  a  quarter.  Then  I  went 
abroad  and  got  an  MS  in  colloidal 
chemistry  at  the  Sorbonne.  Following 
that  I  received  a  DS  from  Heidelburg. 
In  colloidal  chemistry  of  course." 

"Since  you  got  all  your  degrees  in 
chemistry,"  I  queried,  "how  come 
you're  teaching  philosophy?" 

"Anyone  can  teach  something  he 
knows,"  explained  Professor  Rath- 
bone.   "It's    more    fun,    however,    to 
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leach  something  you  don't  know.  It 
puts  some  sport  in  this  professor 
racket." 

"You're  cooking  with  gas,  Sam,"  I 
agreed.  "But  tell  me,  as  a  philosophy 
professor,  what  do  think  of  Hegel?" 

Dr.  Rathbone  looked  surprised. 
"Confidentially,  I  don't  know.  The 
class  hasn't  got  to  that  chapter  yet. 
But  take  that  guy  Plato,"  he  contin- 
ued. "There  was  a  square  from  Del- 
aware. Wrote  a  book  called  The  Au- 
tocracy or  The  Republic— something 
like  that.  Plato  is  a  lot  of  garbage. 
He  didn't  understand  colloidal  chem- 
istry." Dr.  Rathbone  downed  a  tiun- 

Barney  Ougel 


Dr.   Colloid  Rathbone 
enters   his  Fayeriueather   office 


k 


bier  lull  of  colloidal  I.  W.  Harper  in 
disgust. 

"I  understand  you've  traveled  ex- 
tensively, Mac,"  I  remarked  casu- 
ally. 

"Yes.  I  was  in  Mexico  last  year. 
Terrible  place— they  don't  know  any- 
thing about  colloids." 

"Have  you  been  to  Uganda?" 

"Yes,  they've  never  even  heard  of 
chemistry  there." 

"And  London?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  house  of  Parliament?" 

"Never  saw  it.  I  visited  a  professor 
of  organic  chemistry  at  Cambridge, 
though." 

"Since  you're  a  world  aiuhority  on 
colloids,  tell  me  something  about 
them,"  1  requested. 

"I'd  rather  not  talk  shop,"  replied 
Dr.  Rathbone,  fingering  his  phosphor- 
escent Phi  Bete  key.  "But  you  may 
ask  me  anything  you  like  about  the 
movies.    I  love  movies." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Betty 
Grable  in  respect  to  principles  of 
solid  geometry?"  I  asked. 

Dr.  Rathbone  swallowed  his  pipe. 
"That  girl  has  something.  I  saw  a 
picture  of  her  the  other  day  in  Spicy 
Movie  Mag.  She  was  wearing  a  spun 
glass  bathing  suit.  By  the  way,  did 
you  know  that  glass  is  a  colloid?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  "But  I'm  sure 
the  Parrot's  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested." 

"Ask  me  something  about  the  mo\- 
ies." 

"Who  played  the  doctor  in  Birth 
of  a  NationV  I  asked. 

"I  really  couldn't  say,"  he  answered, 
shaking  his  head. 

I  handed  Dr.  Rathbone  ten  dollars 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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cene: 


ITS  IMPRDVIIVG 


Things  uhoiit  Tex  Ben- 
eke,  Tommy  Reynolds, 
and  Woody  Herman  in- 
dicate that  the  situation 
in  and  ahout  is  on  the 
up  and  coming. 


-Flmlri  Cniiitt'sy  Di/wn  Beat  Magazine 

Tenormax  Bexeke 


A 


GREAT  big  bushel  of  rosy  red 
apples  goes  to  Ann  Lavery  this  morn- 
ing, kiddies.  Miss  Lavery,  a  shrewd 
Evanston  co-ed,  is  responsible  lor— 
along  with  her  sophomore  council 
colleagues— a  rather  incredible  inno- 
vation in  campus  cafe-society:  and  I 
mean,  of  course,  that  this  commend- 
able organization  is  attempting  to 
whip  up  not  an\  ])iink,  t^vo-bit  band 
for  its  April  twelfth  Cotillion  bui  in- 
stead, Tex  Beneke. 

Personally,  my  hat's  ofl'  to  an\  I(k;i1 
people  who  are  willing  to  spend  a 
few  extra  bucks  for  an  outfit  that  will 
satisfy  the  dancing  contingent  and 
more  than  satisfy  those  whose  primary 
interest  is  jazz.  Whether  the  sopho- 
mores will  actually  book  the  Beneke 
group  for  their  affair  is  a  matter  for 
question  at  the  moment,  but  the  sig- 
nificant thing  seems  to  be  that  soine- 
body  has  finally  recognized  the  need 
for  some  of  that  top-drawer  talent 
in  connection  with  Northwestern 
dances.  Miss  Lavery  has  gone  after 
it  in  a  big  way. 


She  told  me  what  kind  of  a  fight 
it's  been,  and  I'm  perfectly  agreeable 
al)out  briefly  passing  it  on  to  you  here 
today  at  absolutely  no  increase  in 
prices.  Initially,  the  Soph  coimcil  has 
to  jjrovc  to  powers  of  authority  in 
these  matters  that  the  price  of  a 
band  in  Beneke's  bracket  is  justifiable 
in  light  of  a  budget  and  the  occasioii. 
Dickering  in  this  case  was  evidently 
done  with  Chicago  representati\es  ol 
Don  Haynes,  Beneke's  manager.  The 
price  they  quoted  was  in  the  neighbor- 
iiood  of  two  thousand,  according  to 
my  somce.  and  despite  Avhat  most 
people  will  think,  this  is  an  unbeliev- 
ably reasonable  figure.  Second-rate, 
semi-names  are  commanding  not 
much  less  than  that  this  year.  In  fact. 
Pat  Lombard  in  the  William  Morris 
Agency  office  here  informed  me  re- 
cently that  Charlie  Spivak  and 
Vaughn  Monroe  are  a\ailable  for 
single  dates  later  this  month  at  a  three 
thousand  minimum.  Like  e\erything 
else,  prices  for  artistry  ha\e  doubled. 
Beneke     and     band,     ne\criluless. 


would  be  cheap  at  any  mark.  Billed 
as  "Glenn  Miller's  orchestra  with  Tex 
Beneke."  the  deal  is  just  that.  Per- 
sonnel of  the  thirty-five  piece  unit, 
including  twelve  strings  and  six  vocal- 
ists, is  comprised  predominantly  of 
the  boys  that  played  with  Major  Mil- 
ler's Army  Air  Force  crew,  which  also 
involved  Jerry  Gray,  a  matchless  ar- 
ranger for  both  the  old  civilian  band 
and  army  aggregation.  Gray,  inci- 
dentally, has  assiuned  the  musical- 
directorship  of  this  one  that  Beneke 
is  fronting  on  a  series  of  eastern 
theatre  engagements.  Then  Helen  i 
Miller,  Glenn's  wife,  got  together  with  i 
Haynes  and  Gray  and  by  contributing  : 
the  old  library  of  scores  that  estab- 
lished Glenn  as  the  nation's  favorite 
in  '40  and  '41,  she's  retaining  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  ne^^'  organiza- 
tion. 

No  slouch,  certainly,  was  that  AAF 
band  of  Glenn's— after  he  was  report- 
ed missing  as  well   as  when   he  first  I 
took  his  bunch  to  England.  You  may  ' 
c|uote  me  as  saving  it  was  one  of  the  i 
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smoothest  bits  of  machinery  ever  con- 
ceived in  the  modern  realm.  Ar- 
rangers Gray,  Ralph  Wilkinson,  and 
Norm  Leyden  were  responsible  for 
providing  an  unsurpassed  collection 
of  sidemen  with  imaginative  material 
that  is  still  hardly  equaled  by  any- 
one today.  One  thing,  this  trio  knew 
how  to  write  for  strings.  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  little  of  this  music 
has  been  preserved  on  wax— outside 
of  a  few  army  "V-disc"  pressings,  and 
they're  literally  collectors  items  now. 

Reedmen  Jack  Ferrier,  Willie 
Schwartz,  and  Fred  Guerra.  hornmen 
Steve  Steck  and  Bobbie  Nichols,  and 
trombonists  Jim  Priddy  and  Paul 
Tanner  are  among  those  back  work- 
ing for  Tex.  Moe  Purtill  may  fill  the 
drum  spot,  and  either  Trigger  Alpert, 
Doc  Goldberg,  and  Rollie  Bondoc 
(all  ex-Millermen)  may  be  on  bass. 
With  this  sort  of  lineup  (plus  strings) 
I'm  thinking,  happily,  that  a  good 
many  of  those  AAF  scorings  are  being 
utilized  and  will  continue  to  be  so. 
My  New  England  operator,  however, 
has  not  reported  either  way  as  yet. 

Opposed  to  the  Soph  kind  of  slick 
ingenuity  are  the  laymen  who 
snatched  "right  out  of  the  sky"  (as 
they  said)  Ted  Weems  &:  Co.  for  the 
Junior  prom.  A  worthless  brand  of 
music  is  what  Weems  had  to  offer, 
and  I  have  little  or  no  regard  for  a 
bandleader  who  should  be  able  to 
recognize  what's  decent  and  what  isn't 
and  who  persists  in  using,  virtually, 
"funny  hats  after  9  p.m.,"  as  a  selling 
point.  Let  Weems  stick  to  hotel  rooms 
and  businessman's  bounce.  But  let's 
not  insult  college  intelligence  by  al- 
lowing him  to  advertise  himself  hav- 
ing a  good  band. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  for  the  first 
season  I  can  remember,  the  Juniors 
neglected  to  do  some  of  that  "selective 
shopping"  they're  generally  known 
for. 

Notwithstanding,  fine  jazz  is  some- 
times bountiful  in  downtown  Chi- 
cago. I  refer  you,  gently  now,  to  the 
Bandbox  which  is  a  rather  colorful 
basement  saloon  on  Randolph.  There, 
an  eastern  clarinetist  and  altoist. 
Tommy  Reynolds,  had  last  month  an 
excellent  big  band  capable  of  down- 
right gutty,  exciting  stuff. 

Tommy's  a  boy  who's  had  a  com- 
petent band  around  for  several  years; 


yet  he's  been  continually  plagued 
with  bad  breaks  and  has  never  seemed 
to  quite  hit  the  top.  Before  the  war 
Reynolds  was  prominent  in  New  York 
territory  spots.  This  is  the  first  oc- 
casion I  can  remember  him  in  the 
middlewest.  But  the  Bandbox  was 
the  principal  springboard  for  Boyd 
Raeburn's  rise  to  real  recognition  last 
year,  and  I  won't  be  stupified  to  find 
the  same  sort  of  thing  occur  in  Tom- 
my's case. 

Unfortiuiatch,  the  band's  loop 
stand  was  cut  short,  considerably  too 
soon,  the  middle  of  February.  I  talked 
to  Tommy  a  coiqale  of  clays  before- 
hand, and  he  told  me  the  band  was 
heading  back  to  Manhattan  for  a 
March  opening  at  the  Roseland,  com- 
plete with  network  airtime.  Mean- 
time, it'll  cLit  a  Hock  of  ^\'orld  tran- 
scriptions, while  Tommy  goes  about 
the  business  of  signing  a  regular  re- 
cording contract.  Columbia  records 
is  a  possibility,  he  said,  but  Musi- 
craft  or  Cosmo  are  even  more  likely. 

But  I  digress.  What  the  Reynolds 
outfit  lacked  in  polish,  perhaps,  at 
the  Bandbox  was  more  than  made  up 
in  enthusiasm,  a  fine  beat,  and  a  good 
jazz  conception.  Drummer  Don  Scott 
needed  better  equipment,  but  he 
clearly  imderlined  the  rhythm  section 
with  a  magnificently  emphatic  rock. 
Manuscript,  for  the  most  part,  has 
been  supplied  by  Jack  Stern,  a  Cleve- 
lander  who   also   does   an   occasional 


score  for  Goodman.  His  work  is- 
awfully  fine  and  allows  plenty  of 
range  for  Tommy's  alto  and  clarinet 
chortises,  and  for  Frank  LaMark's 
tenor.  LaMark's  solos  smacked  of 
greatness,  and  he  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  cross  between  Charlie 
"Ventura  and  Ted  Nash.  John  Irving, 
vibes,  and  Ralph  Osborn,  trumpet, 
added  punch  as- outstanding  soloists. 
If  you  want  the  best  small-band 
stuff  and  one  of  the  finest  expression- 
ists in  all  jazz.  Max  Miller  is  your 
boy.  Max  has  a  niche  in  the  telephone 
booth-like  Elmer's  on  State.  But  that 
doesn't  stop  him  from  creating  qual- 
ity, dignified,  tastefid  jazz  as  a  pianist- 
vibraharpist  that  no  doubt  surpasses 
most  jazzmen  of  past  and  present.  In 
fact,  most  critics  agree  that  as  a  Chi- 
cago-fostered artist,  he  has  been  the 
city's  only  real  contribution  to  seri- 
ous modern  jazz  in  the  last  five  years. 
ANOTHER  RANDOLPH  .STREET 
entry,  the  Sherman's  Panther  room, 
generally  fathers  something  extraordi- 
nary at  one  time  or  another.  In  April, 
the  26th  specifically,  it  will  allow 
Chicagoans  a  foin-wcek  look-see  at 
Woody  Herman's  great  band.  This'll 
be  the  Herd's  first  local  appearance 
following  its  successfid  Esquire  con- 
cert and  a  brilliant  showcasing  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

Unquestionably,  Woody  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  big  band  jazz  to- 
( Continued  on  page  24) 


'Oh,  for  Pete's  sake,  Laser,  quit  being  so  damn  melodramatic  about  that  'F'." 
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BY  PAUL   WAITER 


U)octor'6  EXPERIMEIVT 


I 


r\S  ,STRAx\GE-h()w  much  ihc 
human  body  can  take.  Foi^  days  now 
I  ha\en't  slept  a  wink.  For  days  I've 
Ijceii  on  the  move— walking,  talking 
to  myself— tottering  on  the  threshold 
of  insanity.  So  far  I've  been  able  to 
catch  myself  on  the  brink  each  time- 
but  perhaps  psychic-disintegration  is 
the  solution.  Surely  I'd  be  no  worse 
off  than  Joe  Marty.  |oe  Marty  was 
the  man  I  murdered. 

To  look  at  me  you'd  never  suspect 
that  I  was  a  nuuderer.  I'm  a  medical 
student— or  was.  luitil  it  happened. 
I  believed  in  many  of  the  same  things 
you  believe  in.  jjrayed  to  the  same 
God.  I  was  a  normal,  idealistic  young 
man  who  loved  people  and  life  and 
wanted  to  make  my  mark.  .\nd 
now   .  .   . 

I'm  tired  now— tired  of  fighting 
myself,  for  myself.  I  know  I'm  near 
the  end.  How  mucli  can  the  liuman 
body  take  ...  I  wonder  ...  or  the 
human  mind? 

*        *        *        # 

I  liad  long  promised  Dr.  Adler  to 
spend  an  afternoon  with  him  in  his 
Veteran's  Home.  He  and  my  father 
had  worked  in  the  same  medical  unit 
in  France.   He'd  seen  mv  father  killed 


"I  live  up  here,"  said  Uncle  Matt.    "Really  quite  comfort- 
able.   And  the  most  interesting  patients  live  up  here." 


1)\  shrapnel  late  in  1918,  and  since 
then,  as  "Uncle  Matt,"  had  benignly 
looked  after  my  interests.  After  the 
war  he  rejected  the  fame  and  fortune 
he  could  ha\e  had  in  private  prac- 
tice. Having  a  super-liumanitarian 
natiue  he  returned  to  America  to 
head  a  veteran's  home  and  to  devote 
his  life  to  those  maimed  in  the  war. 
Indeed,  he  bin-ied  himself  in  liis  min- 
istrations to  those  sick  of  mind  and 
body  even  as  he  buried  tliem.  Under 
his  efficient,  if  somewhat  too  imper- 
sonal e)e.  he  directed  the  lives  of 
se\eral  hundred  inmates,  refugees 
from  society  as  we  know  it.  .\s  the 
institiuion's  stock  of  tiuman  mer- 
chandise dwindled  over  the  years,  his 
interest  and  busyness  became  ever- 
more increased— concentrated  on  those 
still  condemned  to  life.  His  capable 
corps  of  orderlies  and  residents  had 
more  lime  to  spend  on  each  case, 
and  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Adler  grew 
the    seed    of   experimentation. 

It  was  in  oin'  conversation  one  early 
e\ening  several  weeks  ago  in  my 
bachelor  quarters  that  he  decided  to 
take  me  on. 

"Jeff,"  he  said.  "You've  never  been 
out  to  the  home.  You  yourself  ha\e 
professed  that  the  cjuintessence  of 
medicine  is  experimental  research. 
You'll  be  gradiiatitig  in  several  weeks, 
and  I'd  like  to  have  you  with  me. 
It's  fascinating  work."  His  deep,  pierc- 
ing eyes  agreed. 


I'he  idea  of  associating  myself  with 
Uncle  Matt  was  not  new  to  me.  I 
had  a  presentiment  of  socialized  med- 
icine and  its  consequences.  But  it 
was  really  the  chance  for  experimental 
research  that  caused  me  to  answer. 
"I  could  make  it  next  Saturday,  in 
the  afternoon.  Must  be  fascinating 
work,  yours.  I  really  woiUd  like  to 
look  over  your  setup." 

And  so  it  had  been.  Uncle  Matt 
personally  conducted  me  through  his 
house  of  mutilation.  With  his  eyes 
sparkling  self  satisfaction,  he  pointed 
out  objects  of  battered  hulk  a.nd  shat- 
tered mind.  As  would  you,  so  did  I 
shudder  at  first.  But  in  short  order 
I  steeled  myself  with  the  necessary 
detachment  and  gazed  almost  placidly 
at  the  some-writhing,  some-still  figures 
of  despair.  But  the  despair  was  mine, 
not  theirs,  for  the  lot  of  them  seemed 
submissive,  beaten  into  impersonal- 
ities. Those  who  could,  watched  our 
entry  througli  numbed  eyes. 

As  I  walked  between  the  rows  of 
grotesque  animation  I  fancied  I  could 
sense  the  taste  and  smell  of  reeking 
decay,  of  deatli— put  off  too  long.  We 
walked  out  of  the  room  into  an  ad- 
joining office.  Uncle  Matt  watched 
me  closely.  Obviously  he  was  sur- 
prised by  my  facial  indications  of 
disgust  and  sympathy.  Through  the 
long  years  before  he  had  hardened 
his  own  compassionate  responses,  had 
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ploughed  under  his  natural  emotions 
—to  use  that  form  of  energy  in  his 
scientific  ministrations.  Trying  to  pull 
myself  together,  I  murmured  to  my- 
self, half  aloud,  "Hell,  what  did  you 
expect?    This  is  reality." 

I  pressed  a  partial  smile  onto  my 
lips,  much  as  I  had  done  at  my  first 
autopsy.  "Damn  interesting,"  I  heard 
myself  say.    "What's  upstairs?" 

"Oh,  stock  rooms  and  a  few  extra- 
special  patients."  He  seemed  delight- 
ed at  my  recovery.  "Let's  go  up." 

Almost  indifferently  now,  I  fol- 
lowed his  laboring  figure  up  the  flight 
of  stairs  and  heard  his  voice  address 
his  would-be  disciple.  "I  live  up  here. 
Got  a  suite  of  rooms  for  myself  and 
a  resident.  You  could  take  his  place. 
He's  thinking  of  making  a  change, 
anyway.  Really  quite  comfortable. 
And  the  most  interesting  patients 
live  up  here." 

Most  interesting  patients,  I  mused. 
Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  And  then, 
suddenly,  a  flood  of  scientifically-con- 
ditioned reflexes  shook  my  frame,  and 
I  realized  the  unlimited  possibilities 
for  research.  Of  course,  I  told  myself. 
Uncle  Matt  had  done  a  humane  job 
on  these  derelicts,  but  there's  no  end 
of  opportunities  for  control  experi- 
ments. I  had  already  done  quite  a 
bit  of  spade  work  on  my  problem  for 
my  degree,  and  the  prospect  of  work- 
ing directly  with  human  beings— in 
place  of  animals— swept  aside  all  my 
earlier  antipathies.  I  was  anxious  now 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  home  and  to 
learn  more  of  the  nature  of  Uncle 
Matt's  experiments.  Right  behind 
him,  I  stepped  into  a  small,  dimly- 
lit  room  and  gradually  discerned  a 
slowly-respiring  half-man.  It  wns  a 
half-man  as  it  lay  there— nestled  in 
a  baby's  crib,  ^vedged  with  white 
pillows.  Up  until  then  I  had  been 
ready  for  anything.  But  as  I  leaned 
over  to  examine  the  man  I  felt  a  deep, 
groveling  nausea,  an  acid-bitter  taste 
in  my  mouth. 

"This  is  Joe  Marty,  my  most  un- 
usual case,  Jeff,"  Uncle  Matt  uttered 
hoarsely.  "He's  been  with  me  over 
twenty  years  now— ever  since  the  first." 

Before  my  eyes  reiDOsed  the  remains 
of  a  man  who  still  lived.  His  arms, 
both  arms  and  legs,  were  missing. 
All  that  was  left  was  his  torso,  his 
head.    As  I   bent  over  closer   to  the 


"Nou>  I  don't  want  you  to  take  these  finals  too  seriously." 


man  to  examine  his  face  and  body. 
Uncle  Matt  reviewed  his  history  in 
brief  fashion:  "Wounded  in  France 
by  shrapnel,  he  lost  both  arms  and 
legs,  is  almost  totally  paralyzed. 
Speech  is  difficult,  forced,  biu  at  times 
intelligible.  He  can  see  and  recognize 
objects;  in  fact,  his  mind  is  alert- 
but  he  gets  in  moods  of  melancholia 
and  is  a  bad  influence  on  some  of  the 
others.  Quite  frankly,  he's  a  monu- 
ment to  my  skill  and  patience,  and 
I've  carried  on  a  series  of  experi- 
ments .  .  ." 

I  looked  into  Joe  Marty's  face.  I 
felt  an  innate  desire  to  know  this 
man,  to  seek  him  out.  I  searched  his 
face.  I  was  about  to  say  something— 
anything— when  I  noticed  his  lips  and 
tongue  struggling  and  waited  in  si- 
lence. But  Uncle  Matt  was  still  talk- 
ing. 

"You're  one  of  the  very  few  to 
see  him.  He  doesn't  like  company. 
Sometimes  gets  convulsions.  His  last 
visitor  was  Mrs.  Gillens.  You  know, 
president  of  the  welfare  society.  She 
was  here  nine  years  ago.  Became  hys- 
terical—very awkward  situation.  Even 
threatened  to  call  in  the  humane  so- 
ciety .  .  ." 

Though  I  expected  Joe  to  speak, 
his  very  words  surprised  me.  In  a 
sporadic  voice  he  offered  "Got  a  cig- 
arette?" 


"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  exclaimed 
Uncle  Matt.  First  sensible  thing  he's 
said  in  months.  Think  you're  going 
to  be  good  for  him,  Jeff.  I'll  leave 
you   two  alone  for  a  while." 

I  lit  cigarettes,  one  for  Joe,  one 
for  myself.  We  smoked  in  silence,  in 
understanding. 

Driving  back  to  my  apartment  that 
day  I  decided  to  take  up  Uncle  Matt's 
offer.  It  woidd  be  marvelous  work— 
and  I  wanted  to  know  Joe  better. 
So  the  next  Saturday  I  returned  to 
the  home.  Joe  expected  me,  and  a 
grateful  smile  replaced  his  sardonic 
expression. 

"Lo,  Jeft,"  he  said,  words  coming 
easier  to  him  now. 

"Hello,  Joe!" 

We  talked,  back  and  forth,  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Suddenly,  with  great 
effort,  he  raised  his  head  a  little  off 
the  pillow.  "Jeff,"  he  voiced.  "Jeff— 
I  don't  know  what  you're  doing 
here  .  .  .  but  you  got  to  help  me.  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  you.  You  got  to 
help  me.    Promise  me  you  will." 

I  nodded  my  head,  prontising. 
"What  is  it?" 

"Jeff,  Jeff,  listen  to  me.  I  want 
you  to  kill  me.  Put  me  out  of  the 
way.  You  can  poison  me— easy.  I  ask 
you  to.  I've  tried  to  kill  myself  a 
thousand  times.  Used  to  hold  my 
breath.    But  it  won't  work." 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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BY  JERKY   «<iHAYELSOX 


▼  T    HAT  did  you  wri 


ite  to  Dad- 
dy today?"  fiidy  Karuan  asked  her 
mother,  lifting  her  tongue  from  the 
sticky  side  of  a  red  airmail  stamp. 

"Oh.  what  we've  been  doing,  and 
that  we're  going  to  Grandmother's 
this  afternoon,  and  that  you've  been 
a  good  girl,  and  we  hope  he'll  be 
home  soon,"  Anne  answered,  writing 
the  last  syllable  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  white  envelope.  "Now  put  the 
stamp  on."  She  looked  up  at  her 
five  year  old  daughter. 

Judy  laid  the  stamp  in  place,  then 
pressed  it  with  her  clenched  fist.  It 
was  slightly  crooked,  but  her  father 
was  used  to  that.  This  was  a  daily 
procedure.  "I  want  to  write  to  Dad- 
dy," she  said.  "I  have  something  to 
tell  him.    Where's  the  pencil?" 


^prlna     ^ona 


Judy  slid  to  the  floor  and  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  "Don't  want 
to  get  dressed,"  she  said.  "Don't 
want  to  go  to  Grandma  Kargan's." 


"Here  it  is."  Anne  lianded  her  a 
sheet  of  papei'  and  a  long,  yellow 
pencil,  and  [udy  (limbed  onto  the 
chair  at  the  desk  and  poised  the 
|3encil  over  the  stationery.  "I  want  to 
say,  "Hello,  Daddy— Please  come  home 
for  my  birthday.  Love,  your  Judy'  ". 
She  looked  expectantly  at  her  mother. 

Slowly,  Anne  spelled  the  words,  and 
I  udy  wrote  them  down,  in  large, 
wiggly  letters  that  crawled  up  the 
l^age.  "There,"  she  said  tritunphantly, 
adding  a  big  X  to  her  message,  "It's 
leady  to  ht  mailed."  Carefully,  she 
folded  her  letici'.  and  \m{  it  in  the 
envelojje  with  her  mother's.  Then 
she  licked  the  flap,  clenched  her  fist, 
and  ran  it  over  the  edge. 

"We'll  mail  it  on  the  way  to  Grand- 
mother's," Anne  said,  putting  the  ink 
and  pen  into  a  cubbyhole.  "Come  on. 
Judy,  we  have  to  get  dressed." 

Judy  slid  to  the  floor  and  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  scuffing  a 
footprint  in  the  rug.  "Don't  want  to 
get  dressed,"  she  said.  "Don't  want 
to  go  to  Grandma  Kargan's.  Let's 
write  Daddy  another  letter."  she  sug- 
gested. 

From  the  bedroom  Anne  command- 
ed. "Come  in  here  and  get  dressed. 
Yoiu"  things  are  on  the  bed."  She  re- 
ceived no  answer,  slammed  a  drawer 
shut,  and  walked  into  the  living  room 
carrying  a  pair  of  stockings.  "Judy, 
we'll  be  late.  What's  the  matter, 
dear?" 

Judy  was  chewing  a  strand  of  hair 


she  had  pulled  around  to  her  moiuh. 
"I  don't  like  Grandma  Kargan.  1  he 
way  she  talked  she  made  Daddy  feel 
like  he  wasn't  coming  back.  He  is, 
isn't  he?" 

"Of  course  he  is,  Judy,"  Anne  said, 
taking  her  hand  and  leading  her 
into  the  other  room.  "When  did  she 
hear  me  say  that  about  that  woman?" 
she  wondered.  "I'll  ha\c  to  learn  to 
keep  my  mouth  shut." 

"Here,"  she  said,  "take  your  pa- 
jamas off  and  get  into  your  pants  and 
slip." 

Still  pouting,  Judy  let  her  pink 
pajamas  fall  to  the  floor,  and  then 
pulled  a  pair  of  white  panties  over 
her  firm,  round  stomach.  Then  she 
slid  a  lace-trimmed  slip  over  her  head. 
"I  don't  want  to  wear  that  dress," 
she  said.  "It's  too  short." 

"No  it  isn't,  Judy.  It's  very  pretty, 
and  Grandma  gave  it  to  you.  Let  me 
help   you  get  into   it." 

"Mommy."  Judy  said  as  Anne 
pushed  the  top  button  through  its 
buttonhole  and  smoothed  the  collar 
of  the  cotton  dress,  "where  are  you 
going  to  sleep  when  Daddy  comes 
back?" 

.Anne's  hands  held  tightly  to  Judy's 
shoulders.  "What  do  you  mean?"  she 
said. 

"Well,  now  I  sleep  with  you,  but 
when  Daddy  comes  back,  I'll  sleep 
with  him.  Then  where  will  you 
sleep?" 

(Cnntiniied  on  page  31) 
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Junior    Prom    af    the    Drake.     A 
Prom-bound    foursome    arrive    at  \ 
the  bright  lights.  * 
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M.  L  comes  down  the  long  walk 
which  all  of  the  contestants  took 
to  the  bandstand. 
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Bcl  Miss  Biggins  starts 
3S  she  stops  to  pick  up 
Burlington,  Iowa.  The 
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Back  to  NU.  It  was  a  tough  trip  back  since  the  bicycle  broke 
down  and  she  had  to  walk.  But  she  made  it — just  nine  weeks 
late  and  in  time  for  spring  Quarter  fmais. 
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Now  all  they  have  to  do  is  find  the  damn  atom" 


UTTLl      tLOB 


"This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Anthropology  C67. " 


"Altergott  lives  in  one  of  those  Quonsett  Huts" 


"There  go /those  damn  Greeks  put  to  the  jLittle  Club  again" 


HOME    IS    WHERE   YOU    FIND    IT 


LDDKIIVG  EM  DYER 


BY  BILL  BBOWBf 


MOOM     PITCHERS-A  f  t  e  r     45 

hours  and  32  minutes  of  standing  in 
line,  we  finally  pushed  our  way  into 
see  that  Lost  Weekend  thing.  It  was 
worth  waiting  in  line. 

As  everybody  knows,  its  star,  Ray 
Milland,  won  the  New  York  Critics 
award  for  the  best  bit  of  cinema  work 
of  the  year.  He  should  have,  for  he 
turned  in  a  most  realistic  role  of  an 
alcoholic  who  goes  beserk.  It's  even 
more  realistic  if  you've  ever  had  a 
lost  weekend— or  even  a  lost  evening 
—yourself. 

We're  not  going  to  tell  you  too 
much  about  the  plot,  because  we  cer- 
tainly don't  want  to  spoil  it  for  you. 
But  we  might  say  that  so  many  un- 
pleasant things  happen  to  Mr.  Mil- 
land  in  the  space  of  a  few  drunken 
days  that  thousands  of  people  who've 
seen  it  have  taken  the  pledge. 

Everyone  seems  greatly  excited 
about  it.  Even  the  Seagram  Whiskey 
people  have  made  a  lengthy  ptiblic 
statement— in  the  form  of  a  large 
newspaper  ad.  The  Seagram  people 
congratidate  Mr.  Milland  and  remind 
their  customers  they  have  always  ad- 
\ocated  moderation  in  drinking.  It's 
an  awfully  cagey  bit  of  advertising. 

But  the  picture  isn't  quite  as  pow- 
erful as  the  WCTU  folk  would  ha^e 
everyone  believe.  Some  of  them  pre- 
dict The  Lost  Weekend  will  deal  the 
death  blow  to  liquor.  Just  don't 
worry  too  much  about  it. 

If  you  like  to  drink  and  have  a 
weak  will,  maybe  you  better  not  see 
it— you  might  quit.  But  if  you  possess 
a  reasonably  strong  will  power,  don't 
be  afraid  of  its  intimidating  you. 
You'll  probably  just  enjoy  the  picture 
and  stop  off  on  the  way  home  to  have 
a  customary  nightcap— but  a  moderate 
nightcap. 


Franklv,  we  just  coiddn't  imagine 
Greer  Garson  and  Clark  Gable 
teamed  up,  but  we  went  to  see  just 
the   same.    Now   that   we've   suffered 


through  Adventure  ive  still  can't 
imagine  it. 

Personally,  we  could  never  quite 
come  to  like  Greer  Garson  before- 
even  though  it  was  the  fashionable 
thing  to  do.  But  as  long  as  she  had 
Walter  Pidgeon,  we  could  manage  to 
sit  through  one  of  her  movies  with 
only  a  couple  or  so  trips  to  the  lobby 
for  a  cigarette.  We  sat  straight  through 
Adventure  just  so  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  we  ever  be  tempted 
to  go  see  Garson  again. 

Why  Clark  Gable  would  consent  to 
appear  in  such  a  muddled,  ridiculous 
picture  as  this,  we  will  never  under- 
stand. He's  supposed  to  be  a  dis- 
charged merchant  mariner  who  is 
good  bait  for  a  psychiatrist  and  who 
absolutely  hates  books  and  libraries. 
But  the  first  thing  anyone  knows  he  is 
in  a  library  and  hating  the  librarian, 
who  turns  out  to  be  Greer  Garson  dis- 
guised behind  a  pile  of  books. 

They  don't  get  along  at  all— but, 
well,  you  know  the  rest.  It  isn't  long 
before  love  is  busting  out  all  over  the 
ptiblic  library  and— oh,  hell,  that's 
enough.  We're  sick  and  tired  of  even 
thinking  about  it. 


We  have  so  much  to  say  aboiu  Girl 
of  the  Li77iberlost~yea.h,  you  read  it 
right— that  we  don't  know  where  to 
begin.  We  have  no  idea  how  we  hap- 
pened to  go  to  see  it.  It  was  all  a 
horrible  mistake. 

But  now  that  we  have  seen  it  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  warn  the  public  that  a 
re\ival  of  the  Gene  Stratton  Porter 
monster  is  currently  making  the 
rounds  of  local  theaters  that  aren't 
very  proud.  Do  anything  you  can  to 
miss  it. 

The  lead— that  of  the  noble,  pure, 
sweet,  virtuous  and  extremely  nauseat- 
ing little  Limberlost  lass— is  played 
by  Ruth  Nelson,  who  is  just  about  the 
biggest  nonentity  we  know.  She  is 
also  about  nine  feet  tall,  or  else  the 


rest  of  the  people  in  the  picttue  are 
midgets. 

Anyhow,  this  swell  girl  has  a  nasty 
mother  who  won't  give  her  daughter 
the  money  to  go  to  high  school.  But 
that  doesn't  stop  Elnora  (we  think 
that  was  her  name)  .  She  catches  but- 
terflies and  sells  them  to  a  kindly  old 
woman  who  apparently  uses  them  to 
stuff  pillows  with,  or  something. 

The  school  principal  is  kind  to  her 
and  a  couple  of  fine,  cleancut,  whole- 
some high  school  boys  fall  for  her— 
even  if  they  do  just  stand  as  high  as 
her  36-inch  bustline.  But  her  mother 
is  still  mean  and  finally  breaks  her 
violin.  Elnora  leaves  home  in  a  fit  of 
pique,  never  to  return,  so  you  can 
have  the  dishes,  mother.  It's  just 
about  here  you're  supposed  to  start 
feeling  just  a  teeny  bit  sorry  for  the 
mother,  who  has  baked  a  cake  and 
put  on  a  clean  dress  for  her  daughter. 

Then  comes  graduation  and  Elnora 
is  the  star  kid.  Right  after  the  cere- 
monies the  principal  gives  her  a  job 
of  teaching  butterfly  lore  in  the  high 
school.  Meanwhile,  momma  is  hiding 
behind  a  tree,  watching  her  youngun 
graduate.  She  comes  forward,  and  in 
a  great  Academy-Award  fadeout 
Elnora  embraces  her  old  lady  and 
cries,  "Oh,  mother,  you're  wearing 
lace  and  you're  beautiful.  I  love  you." 
(End) 

Ruth  Nelson  is  probably  now  deal- 
ing hamburgers  off  the  arm  in  a 
Hollywood  drive-in.  And  Gene  Porter, 
who  has  passed  on,  has  probably  re- 
cei\ecl  her  just  due. 

LOOPING  THE  LOOP-Some  jazz 
people  in  Chicago  are  doing  a  dandy 
thing.  They've  started  a  Hot  Club  of 
Chicago  and  promote  monthly  jazz 
concerts,  lectures  and  get  out  a  jazz 
magazine.  The  three-hour  concerts 
(Continued  on  jynge  28) 
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Going  Hungry  at  Noon? 

Take  the  edge  ofif 

with 

Doughnuts,  Cookies, 
pies  and  cakes 

from 

The  Community  Kitchen 

600  DAVIS  ST. 


Classic 

Earber    Shop 

Opposite   Varsity   Theatre 
Evanston^s  Finest  Shop 


THE  LOCAL  .JAZZ  SCE^E 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

day.  Thinking  about  him,  I'm  e\en 
in  the  mood  to  forgive  Pete  Candoli's 
off-key  solo  in  "Your  Father's  Mus- 
tache." 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the 
lineup  Herman  will  bring  here  will 
be  unchanged.  In  the  past,  trade 
papers  have  reported  rifts  between 
Woodrow  and  sundry  sidemen;  yet 
none  have  proved  true,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  personage  missing 
at  the  April  date  will  probably  be 
trumpeter  Neal  Hefti.  A  crack  ar- 
ranger as  well  as  a  fabulous  soloist, 
Neal  has  gone  behind  the  scenes  with 
former  pianist-arranger  Ralph  Burns 
and  will  devote  fidl-time  to  writing. 
Burns,  incidentally,  did  the  "Bijou" 
masterpiece,  but  most  of  Hefti's  best 
stuff,  principally  booty  jazz,  hasn't 
yet  been  released  on  wax. 

Whether  unpredictable  Red  Norvo 
will  hang  on  as  leader  of  Herman's 
band-within-a-band  up  to  and  includ- 


ing the  local  engagement  is  unanswer- 
able in  advance.  He's  been  a  price- 
less asset  so  far.  Bassist  Chubby  Jack- 
son, trombonist  Bill  Harris,  and  tenor- 
man  Flip  Phillips— the  band's  three 
greatest  instrumentalists— aren't  likely 
to  pull  out  suddenly.  They  fit  as  few 
other  men  would  in  a  band  of  the 
magnitude  of  ^A'oody's. 


I 


"What  is  ethics?  Well,  Fll  show  you. 
Suppose  a  lady  comes  into  the  store, 
buys  a  lot  of  goods,  and  pays  me  ten 
dollars  too  much  when  she  goes  out. 
Then  is  where  ethics  comes  in.  Should 
I  or  should  I  not  tell  me  partner?" 
-Dodo 


Traveler  to  waitress:  "I  see  tipping 
is  forbidden  here." 

Waitress:  "Bless  yoiu-  heart,  apples 
were  forbidden  in  the  garden,  too." 
-Dodo 
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Scene  in  an  English  barroom: 
Limey:     "  'Alio,     Mary.    Are    you 

'aving  one?" 

Mary:  "No,  it's  just  the  cut  of  me 

coat." 


Ole,  the  night  porter,  was  testify- 
ing before  the  jury  after  the  big  bank 
robbery. 

"You  say,"  thundered  the  attorney, 
"that  at  midnight  you  were  cleaning 
the  office  and  eight  masked  men 
brushed  past  you  and  went  on  into 
the  vaidt  room  with  revolvers  drawn?" 

"Yah,"  said  Olc. 

"And  a  moment  later  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion blew  the  vault  door  off,  and 
the  same  men  went  out  past  you  carry- 
ing currency  and  bonds?" 

"Yah,"  said  Ole. 

"Well,  what  did  you  do  then?" 

"Aye  put  down  my  mop." 

"Yes,  but  then  what  did  you  do?" 

"Veil,  aye  say  to  myself,  'dis  bane 
hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  bank'!" 

I      Old  family  I 

I  photographs      | 

I  COPIED-RESTORED         8 


;*:  BEFORE  AFTER 

;♦:  This  fragile  old  photograph 

>]  was    faded  —  cracked  —  and 

■tJ  badly    spotted.    Our    skillful 

V  artists  copied  it  minutely  — 

>:  removed  the  cracks  and  spots 

■♦J  —  and  brought  out  all  the 

:*:  original    details    in    the 

>;  second  beautiful  photograph. 

V;  This  same  fine  work  can  be 

;*:  done  from  your  precious  old 

>;  photographs.    Don't    wait 

>)  until  they  are  destroyed  by 

!*:  time!  Bring  them  in  today! 

p.  lean  Sardou  Studio 
p.  2nd  floor 

I        LORD'S 

:♦:  Evanston 
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It  happened  in  a  large  department 
store  during  the  rush  hour.  The  ele- 
vator was  jammed,  and  the  cables 
groaned. 

The  elevator  rose  slowly,  and  as  it 
neared  the  third  floor,  a  piercing 
scream  caused  the  operator  to  stop 
the  car  midway.  All  eyes  were  cast  on 
a  large  woman  in  a  short  seal  jacket 
who  wore  an  injured  expression. 

A  small  boy,  not  yet  of  school  age, 
stood  directly  behind  her.  "I  did  it," 
he  announced  truculently,  "It  was  in 
my  face,  so  I  bit  it." 

—Pelican 


Personel  Stationery 

and 

Cards  for  all  Occasions 

Davis  Card  Shop 

613  Davis  St.  University  7711 


"Too  bad  about  the  disappearance 
of  Professor  Smith.  He  was  a  profound 
thinker." 

"Yes,  he  was  always  thinking,  no 
matter  where  he  was.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  he  was  in  swimming  and  he 
suddenly  called  out,  Tm  thinking! 
I'm  thinking!'  " 

"You  fool!  Professor  Smith  spoke 
^vith  a  lisp." 

—Pelican 


USE 

THE   EVANSTON 
BUS     COMPANY 


Office 

1201  Central  Street 


Yoii  wouldn't  dream  there  was  so 
much  downright  figure-control 
in  this  wisp  of  a  panty  girdle!    Try  it 
on  and  see  how  it  trims  down  curves  .  .  . 
keeps  your  tummy  flat.     Created 
by  Diana  of  fine  rayon  satin 
with    lace    lastex    side 
panels,  detachable 
garters.   Small,  med- 
ium, large  .  .  .  $5.95 


Little    Deceiver 


$5.95 


^ 


littUs^y- 


S £7 
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Millie  Knight  AOPi, 
and  George  Oberheide, 
Sigma  l\u,  find  the  Hill 
Drug  Store  the  ideal 
spot  for  afternoon 
cokes.  Make  it  your 
headquarters  for  cos- 
metics and  all  pharma- 
ceutical supplies. 


Hill  Drugs 


601  Davis  St. 


Cre.  0405 


LONCTIN'S  SPOUT  SHOP 

"Visit  the  IVorthshore's  Most  Complete  Sporting  Goods  Store" 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  SPORT" 

D    N.  U.  Sweat  &  T  Shirts  D    Girls  and  Boys  Gym  Clothes 

n    Wool  Plaid  Shirts  D    Gym  Shoes 

n    Tennis  and  Golf  D    Sports  Apparel 

n    Hunting  and  Fishing  □    Bowling  Shirts  and  Shoes 

D    Baseball  and  Softball  Q    Football  and  Basketball 

1731  Sherman  Ave. 

Telephone  Greenleaf  4604 


Evanston,  III. 


For  Springtime  Sports 
N.  U.  Sweat  Shirts  and  T- Shirts 
Athletic  Equipment 

Northwestern  Student 
1726  Orrmgton  CO^OP   Greenleaf  2600 


REID-CALKIIVS 


Pastel  wools,  crepes, 

cottons — sizes  10  to  20 

13.95  and  up 


The  Orrington 
Evanston,  Illinois 


GRANDMOTHER 
AXD  MACBETH 

(Continued  from  page  8} 
theaicr.  a  halt  hour  late.  Heads 
would  turn  toward  her  as  she  came 
in.  There  would  be  a  dark  rustle  ol 
silk,  a  flash  of  jets,  as  Grandmother, 
\cry  small  and  erect,  dealt  noncha- 
lantly with  the  glances  of  sympathy 
cast  her  way  as  she  came  down  the 
aisle  unattended  bv  Grandfather. 


A  man  and  his  wife  were 
suffering  from  seasickness, 
while  their  young  son 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the 
situation.  Finally  the 
mother  mustered  courage 
and  voice  enough  to  say: 

"John,  I  wish  you  would 
talk  to  Willie." 

The  father,  unable  tf)  lift 
his  head,  said  feebly: 

"Hello,  Willie." 


There's  a  story  been  go- 
ing aroimd  the  faculty 
about  tlie  absent-minded 
wiie.  It  seems  that  the  pro- 
fessor had  just  returned 
from  a  hard  day's  work  and 
after  dinner  he  and  his  wife 
settled  down  in  the  living 
room  to  enjoy  the  radio. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  knock 
on  the  door.  "My  hus- 
band!" the  absent-minded 
wife  gasped.  "My  God!" 
said  the  professor  and 
jumped  out  the  window. 


An  elephant  looked  down  at  a 
mouse  and  exclaimed,  "You're  about 
the  puniest,  most  insignificant  object 
I  ever  laid  eyes  on." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  squeeked  the  angry 
motise,  "I've  been  sick." 


First  drunk:  We're  getting  closer  to 
town. 

Second  drunk:  How  do  you  know. 

First  drunk:  ^Ve're  hitting  more 
people. 


Fane 


PURPLE    PARROT 


L^olleae 

A  School  of  Business 

Preferred  by  College  Men 

and  Women 
Student    body    represents    32 
states,    135   colleges   and   uni- 
versities. 

4  Month  Intensive  Course 

for  College  Students  and 

Graduates 

A  thorough,  intensive  secretarial 
course  —  starting  February,  July, 
October.  Bulletin  A,  on  request. 
Registration  now  open. 
Regular  day  and  evening  schools 
throughout  the  year.    Catalog. 

ZJIte   Ljreaa   i^olleae 

President,  John  Robt.  Gregg,  S.C.D. 

Director,  Paul  M.  Pair,  MA. 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago  2,  Illinois         Tel.  Sta.  1881 

1896      Fiftieth     Anniversary      1946 


NOW! 

•48  Hour  Service! 

On  Minor  Repairs 
Cleaning  &  Glazing 

Expert  Repairing 

Only 
10  Day  Service 

on 
Restyling  and 

Redesigning 

i 

JThorpeFursJncI 

!    710-712  Main      Uni.  4900    ! 


Parroteers 


"My  life  ambition  is  to  write 
and  lie  in  the  sun,"  says  Patty 
Hager.  And  if  the  Parrot  has 
not  afforded  Patty  with  much 
sunning,  it  has  had  her  writing 
for  a  long  time— she  has  been  a 
Parroteer  since  her  freshman 
year. 

Hager,  as  she  is  called  aroimd 
the  office,  is  an  LA  senior  ma- 
joring in  God  knows  what  but 
writing  reams  of  very  good  stuff 
for  various  writing  courses  and 
the  Parrot. 

Patty  is  from  Centralia.  Illi- 
nois. Her  home  away  from  home 
is  McFarland  house. 


Funeral  Director  to  aged  mourner: 
'How  old  are  you?" 
"I'll  be  98  next  month." 
"Hardly  worth  going  home,  is  it.' 


FREE  PARKING 

•  Opposite    Norshore    Theatre 

*  Convenient  to   buses 
and  "L" 

CALIFORNIA 
BRICK  KITCHEN 

415   HOWARD   STREET 


Margery  Kreeger,  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 


.^rmand  f-^aulet 


^ 


rrmani 

912  Chicago  Ave. 


DAV  8323 


Three  3x5  pictures ....  $3.00 

Three  5x7  pictures ....  $5.00 

Folders  included 
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)pring  is  just 
round  the  corner 


$22.50 
Be  ready  for  it,  with  one  of 
our  smart-looking  100%  wool 
suits,  styled  and  tailored  by 
expert  craftsmen.  New  shades 
— Fuchsia,  Powder,  Lime. 
Sizes  12-18. 


®a./< 


aiieii  s 

627-629  Davis  St. 

Open    Mon.    and    Thurs.    Eve, 


LOOKING    'EM    OVER 

(Co7itinu('d  from  page  23) 
are  only  one  buck  for  members  and 
11.25    for    non-members.     It    costs    a 
ciollar  to  join. 

The  musicians  aren't  second-rate, 
cither.  The  last  concert  featured 
"Jack  Teagarden's  Big  Eight"— with 
J.  T..  .Sterling  Rose,  Charlie  Tea- 
garden,  Bud  Jacobsen,  Jack  Gardner, 
Dick  McPartland,  Jim  Lannigan  and 
Johnny  Craig.  It  was  held  in  the 
Moose  Lodge  at  1016  North  Dearborn. 

Nice  and  romantic  and  quiet  is  the 
little  bar  off  the  lobby  of  the  Bismark 
Hotel.  It  has  thick  carpets,  couches, 
little  low  tables,  soft  music,  reason- 
ably-priced drinks.  It  never  seems  to 
be  too  crowded,  and  you  may  well 
spend  three  hours  there  without  know- 
ing where  the  time  has  gone. 

DEAR   OLD   SOUTHLAND-One 

of  the  Northwestern-favored  estab- 
lishments on  H  street  is  the  Oasis. 
There's  not  much  point  in  describing 
the  place,  because  you've  probably 
been  there  as  often  as  we.  It's  fairly 
nice,  and  they  have  fine,  10-cent  beer 
on  tap.  A  little  urchin  comes  through 
occasionally  selling  gardenias. 

WAY  OUT  'WEST-The  Little 
Club  has  changed  management,  and 
the  place  plans  to  be  selling  ham- 
"burgers  by  the  time  you  read  this.  We 
understand  the  new  owners  are  good 
folk  and  we're  sure  the  club  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  favorite  rendezvous  for 
early  afternoon  beer,  late  afternoon 
beer,  early  evening  beer  and  late  night 
beer.  You  can  get  a  hambinger  to  go 
with  it. 


ENJOY  THE  THRILL  OF 


THE   ULTIMATE   PERFECTION 

IN 
PINE   BATH   PREPARATIONS 

Concentrated 

Pine  Oil  1.00,2.00,3.75,6.00 

Bubble  Batti  tiquid  1.00   1.75,  3.00 

Bubble  Bath  Salts- 

Cologne-Dusting 

Powder-Sachet  1  00  each 

Pine  Soap  1.00,1.50 

Also  attractive 


Gift  Sets 


1.50,2.00,  2.50.3.00 
Plus  Tox 


Uoos  Drug  S^tore 

Sherman  &  Clark 


THE    PARROT 

presents   its 

Annual  Parody 

in    the 

APRIL   ISSUE 

THEATER  TICKETS 

All     Chicago    Theaters 
Opera    Cr    Concerts 

RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 

Loliby    North    Shore    Hotel  Uni.    4190 


^Ni 


6935  Sheridan  Road 


iKe6  tuutun  t 


Famous  for  Southern  Fried  Chicken, 
Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef,  and  Charcoal 
Broiled  Steaks 


Five  Minutes  from  Evanston 


Chicago,  III. 
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PEOPLE 


Oh,  you  smiling,  chuckling,  won- 
derful boy!  You,  that  is,  Perry  Wil- 
son. Every  time  we  say  you're  pinned, 
you're  not.  When  we  say  you're  re- 
pinned  you  decide  to  date  Patty  Ryan, 
who  is  not  "Daisy"  Hodgins.  We've 
asked  the  Sigma  Chi  brothers  to  help 
us  lynch  you  if  you've  done  it  again 
by  the  time  this  appears! 

SAE  Jack  Langdon,  popular  after 
dinner  or  over  beer  speaker— Little 
Club,  that  is— stirred  the  Alpha  Chi 
house  by  giving  Joan  Biggins  his  SAE 
recognition  pin  the  night  of  the  Shi- 
Ai  Bat.  But  he  followed  through  next 
night  with  the  real,  genuine,  BIG  one. 

Hey  there,  Bessie!  Hear  you  tuk  a 
jooled  pin  from  Al  Paulsen,  SAE. 
Good  old  Al. 

Peggy  McGann,  Pi  Phi,  took  out 
"Chief"  Carey's  Sigma  Chi  pin  the 
other  day  to  brush  off  the  mold.  I 
love  my  Sig,  but  oh  you  Phi  Gam. 

Jack  Basset,  shy  violet  that  he  is, 
has  a  bruised  elbow  from  leaning  on 
the  Rock.  Look  'em  over  slow  like. 
Basset! 

The  SAEs  are  still  mad  at  the 
Kappa  Sigs  for  winning  the  Shi-Ai 
Bat  contest,  but  who  the  hell  cares? 

Keeping  up  the  roving  Phi  Psi  tra- 
dition is  new  prize  Pete  Kreer.  He's 
trying  to  decide  between  a  Kappa, 
Theta,  and  DG  in  time  for  arrival  of 
his  pin.  Just  order  three,  Kreer. 

A  minor  rift  ...  a  mere  catastrophe. 
A  knife  in  the  back.  Phi  Psi  brothers 
Johnny  Schatz  and  Bob  Gibbs  are 
deuling  for  the  affection  of  Dot 
Willius,  Gamma  Phi. 

Just  want  you  to  know  that  two 
Alpha  Gams  are  pinned  to  guys  off 
campus.  Yes,  Patt  Reilly  and  Mary 
Mix  are  off  the  available  list. 


Any  time,  even  the  middle  of  the 
week,  if  it  has  jools  in  it.  The  pin, 
that  is.  ADPi  Barb  Hemsworth  didn't 
wait  for  the  conventional  Saturday 
night  park  to  take  a  Lambda  Chi  pin 
from  Fred  Deilly. 

Kris  Krengel,  typewriter  pounder, 
pioneer,  crusader,  femme  fatale  .  .  . 
has  taken  a  slight  intermission  from 
her  career  to  take  Pete  Peterson's  Phi 
Mu  Delt  pin. 

Who  is  Britta?  Sounds  like  breakfast 
food  or  peanut  brittle.  Some  say  it's 
Brittle  Borgeson,  Alpha  Chi,  who 
dates  Phi  Delts  in  shifts.  Who  gets 
the  midnight  to  2  a.  m.  frolic? 

Fay  Ladky  is  rehearsing  the  well" 
known  "Oh,  is  THAT  yoin-  pin?  My 
my!  A  safety  catch,  too.  Let  me  just 
hold  it  in  my  hand!"  Victim  could  be 
DU  ^Ves  Jung. 

Billie  Burgess,  ADPi,  got  engaged 
before  being  pinned.  And  some 
people  just  get  kissed  first! 

Lambda  Chis  have  fun  parties  .  .  . 
including  burning  holes  in  card 
tables.  Speaking  of  parties,  the  Phi 
Kaps  used  to  be  infamous  for  their 
almost  weekly  cabin  parties  back  in 


Leave  us  no  longer  pretend. 


the  days  of  Jack  Marker.  Which  re- 
minds us  of  two  things:  Jo  Ann  Jen- 
kins and  who  is  dating  her?  And  Jim 
Raye  .  .  .  who  will  give  him  a  date? 

M'hen  you  arrive  at  the  "celebrating 
anniversaries"  stage  it's  bad,  son.  Don 
Dickinson,  .Acacia,  and  Delores 
Wheeler,  AOPi,  don't  seem  to  worry. 
Nor  do  Dottie  Wilhelm,  AOPi,  and 
the  Acacian  name  of  Dick  Powers  .  .  . 
they're  engaged. 

Brad  Young,  hulking  appealing 
mass  of  blue  jeans  and  crew  cut,  has 
pinned  sweet  little  Peggy  Thomas, 
.Alpha  Phi.    Gee. 

But  what  happened  to  the  Betas 
who  used  to  haunt  the  Delta  Gamma 
house  or  "Where  or  where  has  my 
little  DORG  gone?"  "Where,  oh 
where,  as  little  Norm  Trout  gone?" 
"Where,  oh  where,  do  you  keep  the 
legacies?" 

Mary  Lewenstein,  AEPhi,  gets  the 
"I  have  the  most  men  on  campus  and 
off-campus"  prize  for  this  month. 

And  Dick  Darling  should  go  into 
the  grill  more  often.  There  are  those 
who  care. 

Jack  Hoover,  Phi  Delt,  and  Carol 
Corper,   are  still  billing  and  cooing. 

Lee  Goldman  wears  sequined  socks. 
SDT  parties  are  party-parties  where 
eyes  are  heavy-heavy  the  next  day  .  .  . 
Babe  Moran  and  Shirley  Byer  are 
waiting  for  the  phone  to  jingle-jangle 
.  .  .  the  Sigma  Delta- Welta  Taus  seem 
to  be  all  right-sy-wightsy. 

Jean  Rohm  and  Bill  Spink  are  still 
LCing  .  They  are  Phi  Delts  and  their 
newest  motion  before  the  chapter  is 
to  make  the  Little  Club  a  national 
shrine. 
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rsage 

By  Don  Saville 

Your  Smartest 
Accessory 

At  any  time  .  .  .  for  any  occa- 
sion ...  a  lovely  corsage  or 
flower  hair-do  gives  you  a  per- 
sonal '■'lift'*  and  does  wonders 
for  any  costume. 


Cymbidiiim  Orchids  in  Tan, 

Bronze,  Pink,  Nile  Green, 

Dark  Green,  Rose 

Gardenias     -     Camellias 

Old-Fashioned  Nosegays 

Consult  Don  Saville  at  .  .  . 

London's 

Flower  Shop 

1712  Sherman  Ave., 
Uni.  0632 


COLLOIDS,  HEGEL, 
AXD   BETTY  CURABLE 

{Continued  fro?n  page  9) 

and  started  looking  around  for  the 
next  contestant.  I  then  remembered 
myself  and  continued   the  interview. 

"What  are  your  opinions  on  world 
government.    Jack?" 

"I  think  world  government  is  a 
good  idea,  but  I  think  we're  going  at 
it  the  wrong  way.  For  instance,  so- 
ciologists think  world  government 
should  be  organized  according  to  the 
principles  of  sociology.  Psychologists 
feel  that  world  government  will  fail 
unless  psychology  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Economists  feel  that  econ- 
omy is  the  answer  to  the  woes  of  the 
world.  The  same  is  true  of  political 
scientists,  and  lawyers.  They're  all 
wrong.  They're  all  narrow  minded. 
There's  only  one  way  to  solve  the 
world's  problems:  organize  the  world 
government  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  colloidal  chemistry.  That 
would  end  war." 

"And  now,  Sambo,  what  are  your 
plans  for  the  future?"  I  asked,  con- 
cluding the  interview. 

"The  future?  Well,  next  quarter 
I  plan  to  teach  a  course  on  Goethe. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  him, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  stimulating. 
Goethe  wrote  Gounod's  Faust,  didn't 
he?-" 

By  this  time  I  was  half  way  out  to 
the  Little  Club. 


STERLING  EARRINGS 


As  important  to  your  costume  as 
any  accessory.  Come  in  and  select 
yours  today. 

Evanston   Radio   &   Gift   Shop 
1711   Sherman 


Fischer  Brothers 

DISTINCTIVE   CORSAGES 

and 

HAIR  ARRANGEMENTS 


614   Dempster   St. 
Univ.  1746  -  1747 


815  Davis 


Gre.  3321 


OPTOMETRIST  OPTICIAN 

Formerly    with    Aimer   Coe    &    Co. 


Vision   Training 
Zenith  Hearing  Aid 


Dr.  H.  R.  Halsberger 


''S^^       The  Students'  Beauty  Salon 

Just  across  Campus 

A   convenient   location   for   a   new   spring 
permanent  or  shampoo  and  set. 


U 


irainia 

726  Clark  Street 


rsLee  (l->eautii  S^no, 


T 
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iSPRING  SOB^G 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

"David,"  Anne  thought  in  desper- 
ation, "maybe  you  could  explain  it 
to  her,  but  I  can't."  She  said,  "We'll 
talk  about  that  when  Daddy  gets 
back.  Why  don't  you  go  outside  and 
play   until    I    finish   dressing?" 

"You  haven't  answered  my  ques- 
tion," Judy  insisted,  tieing  her  shoe- 
lace. "Well?" 

"Nice  little  girls  don't  talk  back 
to  their  mothers,"  Anne  said.  She 
bent  her  head  to  pin  her  skirt,  then 
decided  it  would  stay  in  place  if  she 
wore  her  heavy  green  blouse  and 
tucked  it  in.  "Put  your  coat  on,  and 
rim  along,"  she  said. 

"I  want  to  stay  with  you,"  Judy 
said.  "I  can  help  you  dress." 

"You'd  just  be  in  the  way,  Judy. 
Here,  put  your  arms  into  the  sleeves." 
She  held  the  light  yellow  coat  while 
Judy  squirmed  into  it,  then  turned 
to  the  closet. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  outside,"  Judy 
wailed.  "There  are  Japs  out  there, 
and  airplanes." 

"Don't  be  silly,  dear.  There's  no 
one  in  the  backyard,  and  you  know 
it.  Why  don't  you  pick  some  tulips 
to  take  to  Grandma?  Some  red  ones 
would  be  nice.    Go  ahead." 

Reluctantly,  Judy  went  through  the 
kitchen  to  the  back  door  and  into 
the  tiny  garden  beyond.  In  the  bed- 
room, Anne  looked  in  the  mirror  as 
she  tied  the  bow  of  her  blouse,  and 
tried  to  count  the  lines  around  her 
eyes.  "He  won't  know  me,"  she  mut- 
tered. "What  will  he  say  when  he 
sees  what  I  look  like?  A  year  is  a 
long  time." 


R.  F.  Milne  &  Son 

"Printing 
As  You  Like  It" 


^^ 


1640   Maple  Ave. 
University  0247 


A  shrill,  "Oh  my  God,"  came  from 
the  backyard.  Anne  rushed  to  the 
kitchen  and  looked  out  the  window. 
"What's  wrong,  Judy?"   she  shouted. 

"Oh  my  God,"  Judy  repeated.  "I 
tore  a  whole  tulip  up." 

"Be  more  careful  next  time,"  Anne 
said,  "and  don't  ever  say  'oh  my 
God'." 

"Grandma  does,"  Judy  protested. 

"Well,  you  don't  have  to  say  ev- 
erything Grandma  does.  I  don't  like 
it,  and  it's  not  nice  for  a  little  girl. 
VV^hai  would  your  Daddy  say?"  Judy 
began  to  wail.  "Go  ahead  and  cry.  I 
don't  care.  You'll  look  all  funny  to 
go  \isiting." 

She  tinned  and  went  back  to  de- 
cide on  her  perfume.  "Judy's  too  sen- 
siti\e,  and  she'll  just  have  to  learn," 
she  said  to  her  reflection.  She  touched 
an  unopened  bottle  of  Chanel,  then 
]julled  the  stopper  from  her  flacon 
ol  Blue  Grass.  "The  Chanel  can  wait 
for  Da\id."  she  thought. 

When  she  had  pulled  on  her  gloves, 
she  went  to  the  back  door  and  called, 
"Judy.  I'm  all  ready."  There  was  no 
answer.  Anne  looked  toward  the  back 
fence  and  saw  a  patch  of  yellow  close 
to  the  ground.  "Judy,"  she  said  again. 
"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?" 

The  patch  of  yellow  stood  up.  It 
was  stained  with  brown  and  crumpled. 
Judy's  face  was  streaked  with  dirt. 
"I'm  digging  a  foxhole  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  sleep  in  it,"  she  said  defiantly. 

"Look  what  you've  done  to  your 
clothes."  .\nne  screeched  in  rage. 
"Come  out  of  there,  do  you  hear 
me?"  Judy  just  started  digging  again, 
her  tears  making  mud  puddles  on  the 
sleeve  of  her  coat. 
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DINNER  DRESSES 
FORMALS 


rJLora  oLuthen,  ^ti^iiit 
Hats  by  Nancy 

1718    Sherman    Ave. 


RADIOS 

1947 

TABLE  MODELS 
6  tubes— AC  -  DC 

From  $29.65  lip 

JACK  and  JUNE 
Studio 

1814  Central  GRE.  4848 


Labich  Furs 

1717    Sherman 
Gre.  2882 


Remodel  and  make 

coats 

Cleaning  and 

Storage 


//  your  hair 

is   not 

becoming   to   you — 

you 

should  be  coming 

to   us! 

THE    TRIM 
BARBER    SHOP 

1613   Sherman  Greenleaf  9009 
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^  Come  to  our  modern  shop   V. 
to  select  that  ^^speciaV 


I 


I 


gift 


r    We  offer  n  wide 

ri    selerlion    of    Jewelry    in    the 

J   lalesi  styles  and  designs 

I 

^    Soinp  of  ihf  ili'ins   iutlutli'il  in  our 
selfciion : 


Pin    Sets  Charms 

Fountain  Pens  Rings 

Bracelets  Wnlrh 
"^                               Silvencare 


Mr.  Mc-izinger,  on  being  informed 
last  Friday  night  that  he  was  the  father 
of  triplets,  was  overjoyed.  He  sped  di- 
rectly to  the  hospital  where  his  wife 
and  newly-arrived  family  were.  When 
he  rushed  into  the  room  he  was  inter- 
cejjied  by  a  ninse.  Ihc  ninsc,  as  we 
have  it,  said,  "Don't  you  know  better 
than  to  (ome  in  here?  You're  not  ster- 
ile." 

Mr.  Metzingei-  looked  at  the  irijilets 
for  a  moment  and  said,  "l.ady,  are 
you  lelling  nic!" 

—ColoYddn  Dado 
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I 
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"Lady,  you'll  have  lo  jiay  half-fare 
foi'    ihat   boy." 

"P)Ui.  conductor,  he's  only  four  years 
old." 

"^Vell,  he  looks  like  a  six-year-old." 

".Sir,  f  have  been  married  only  four 
years." 

"Lady,    I'm    not   asking   for   a   con- 
fession. I'm  asking  for  a  half-fare." 
—Cornell  Wid<w 


"Will  you  have  a  cigarette?"  was 
asked  of  the  Scotchman. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "it's  too  cold." 

"Why  has  the  weather  anything  to 
do  with  it?" 

"Well,  I  have  to  wear  gloves,  and  I 
dinna  like  the  smell  of  leather  burn- 
ing." 

—Cor)! ell  ]Vidoii' 


"Does    your    liusband    talk    in    his 
sleep?" 

"No,  and  it's  awfully  exasperating- 
he  only  smiles." 

— Cornell  Widow 


The  man  was  of  middle  age,  but 
powerfully  built  and  of  a  healthy  com- 
plexion. He  was  trying  to  enlist  in  the 
marines  and  was  giving  an  honest  ac- 
count of  himself. 

"I'm  a  nudist,  .Sergeant,"  he  said, 
"and  the  father  of  eleven  children." 

"Nudist,  hell!"  rasped  the  irate  of- 
ficer. "You  just  never  had  time  to 
dress." 

—Cornell  Widou' 
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PALMER 
HOUSE 

A     HItTON      HOTEL 
finCACHtA 

lilllFF 
WILLIAMS 

CREATOR   OF  AMERICA'S 
MOST    DANCEABLE    MUSIC 

DOROTHY  SHAY 
and  IRWIN  COREY 
The  Three  NONCHALANTS 

^V\N   KAMER   Marionettes 

CORNEL  &  GRAFF 

GENE  NEWGOMB 

with  the 

ABBOTT  DANCERS 

in  the 

EMPIRE 
ROOM 


JOSEPH   P    B 

Monaginsi  Di 


G/ve  —  Red   Cross 


oLowry    Studio 

Photographer 

1720  Central  University  3331 
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END 

with  new 
iV         I  hairdo  at 

BAUER'S  HAIR 
SHOP 

1610  Chicago  Evanston 


Hamburgers 
French  Fries 
All  the  time! 

The  Big  Dipper 

Fast  Service 


Campus  Pharmacy 

821   Noyes  Uni.   3630 


Central  Florist 

2116  Central  Uni.  8420 

•     •     • 

Delivery  and  Telegraph 


Parrotf»ers 


Pat  Watson  and  Lois  Schara- 
fin  are  Parrot  Soliciting  Man- 
ager and  Layout  Manager  re- 
spectively. 

Lois,  ADPi,  is  a  Commerce 
senior  majoring  in  Advertising. 
After  graduation  she  hopes  to  be 
in  advertising  work,  either  copy 
or  layout.  Right  now  she's  hand- 
ling layout  for  ns.  She's  from 
Springfield  and  transferred  here 
from  Springfield  Junior  College. 

Pat,  for  her  ambition,  says. 
"God,  make  up  something— I 
don't  know."  Right  now, 
though,  she's  in  LA  and  the  BA 
program,  too,  which  is  quite  an 
occupation.  And  besides  the 
Parrot  she's  on  the  YWCA  Mem- 
bership Council  and  Activities 
Chairman  of  the  Kappa  house. 
Mount  Vernon,  Illinois,  is  the 
home  town. 


"So  you  say  that  the  water  you  get 
here  at  the  fraternity  house  is  safe?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  tell  me,  what  precautions  do 
you  take  against  it?" 

"First  we  filter  it,  then  w-e  boil  it." 

"Go  on." 

"Then  we  add  chemicals  to  it." 

"Yes." 

"And  then  we  drink  beer." 

—Pelican 


For  Spring  .... 

Featuring  smart  suits 
with  a  new  slant.  Tlie 
latest  in  stvle  and  de- 
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712  Church  St. 
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ance  into 
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eart 


Have  your  spring  formal 
made.  Dressmaking  and  al- 
terations at  — 


THE 
Sew  ana  Sew  Sh 

604  Davis 


op 
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Reopened 
and 
Remodeled 

Air  Conditioned 
Dancing 
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Bob  Muhlke's  CLOVER  CUB 

5151   Dempster 

At  Gross  Point  Road     V2  mi.  West  of  Skokie 


^ 
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Lessons  in  Love 

_  (a  refresher  course)  ^ 


Blind  dating— It  can  be  fun!  It  can  be  torture!  In  any  event, 
always  have  LIFE  SAVERS  handy.  If  your  date's  smooth— 
you'll  be  glad  your  breath  is  sweet!  If  he's  not— well,  they're 
yummy  little  candies  anyhow! 


A  Box  of  Life- 
savers  for  the 
Best  Joke! 
What  is  the 
I>est  joke  that 
you  heard  on 
thecanipu8  this 
week?  For  the 
hest  suliniitted 
each  issue, 
there  will  he  a 
free  award  of  a 
carton  of  Life- 
savers.  Jokes 
will  he  judged 
I>y  the  Editor. 
Suhniit  them  at 
the  Parrot  of- 
fice. 


DOCTOR'S 
EXPERIMENT 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

"(oc,  my  God!'   I   exclaimed. 

"I'\t  biiten  my  tongue  almost  in 
hall:  hoped  to  bleed  to  death.  But 
I  hey  Joimd  me  too  soon.  I've  tried 
everything,  everything  .  .  ."  His  body 
shook  now,  in  convulsions.  I  grasped 
him  gently  but  firmly  about  the 
shoulders. 

"Joe,  I've  thought  about  you  ever 
since  last  Saturday,  "  I  said.  "I  wish 
I  here  was  something  I  could  do.  But 
not   that— that'd  be  murder." 

As  1  spoke  these,  my  words,  1 
iliought  "He's  right  ...  I  wish  to 
God  I  could  do  it.  But  I'm  not  strong 
enough." 

(oe  took  several  deep  breaths  and 
(ontinued.  "I've  asked  Adler  to  do  it 
lor  me.  I'm  so  tired  of  life.  I  hate 
life,  I  hate  man,  I  hate  God.  Oh,  no! 
I  don't!  I  don't  know  what  I  mean. 
But  I  do  know  what  I  want.  I  want 
dcatli.  It's  not  much.  I'm  half  dead 
now.  But  Adler  and  his  damned  ex- 
periments." 

My  head  swam  as  I  walked  out  of 
I  he  room.  Joe  was  cinsing  me  no^v. 
W'hat  should  I  do?  I  knew  how  mis- 
erable, how  hopeless  his  case  was. 
What  if  our  positions  were  reversed? 
-Vfter  all,  maybe  he  was  right.  Maybe 
it  would  be  merciful.  Anyway,  it 
would  be  on  my  conscience  either 
\vay  now. 

I  became  so  unnerved  I  cotddn't 
sit  still.  I  paced  the  floor  of  Uncle 
Matt's  office,  awaiting  his  retinn  from 
the  rounds.  Suddenly  I  decided. 
Quickly  I  strode  over  to  the  drug 
room,  prepared  a  syringe  and  re- 
turned to  Joe.  I  wasn't  thinking 
now— just  reacting.  It's  easier  that 
way.   Without  sentiment,  almost  awk- 


Northwestern  Bindery 

823  Foster  Street 

The  House  of  Quality  Bind- 
ing Since  1898 


HOW  DO  YOUR  SHOES   i 
LOOK?         j 

THE  TINT  SHOP  | 

1710   Sherman  Gre.   6477     I 
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THE  CAMPUS 


Here's  the  loaf-or-lounge 
shoe  of  soft  and  mellow 
leathers  in  a  rich  hand 
rubbed  finish.  The  tail- 
ored center  seam  Jester 
was  originated  for  com- 
fort and  fit.  And  .  .  .  the 
vamp's  a  "shorty"  to 
make  your  foot 
look  smaller. 


NETBOYS 


wardly,  I  said,  "You  asked  for  it, 
Joe."  Swiftly  I  plunged  the  needle 
into  the  fleshy  part  of  his  shoulder, 
and   Joe   whispered,    "Thanks,    son!" 

Back  in  Uncle  Matt's  office  I  felt 
calmer  and  drew  long  on  my  cigarette. 
Funny,  now  that  it  was  over  I  didn't 
feel  so  bad  about  it.  Better  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  I  told  myself.  Uncle 
Matt  would  understand.  It  was  reallv 
the  humanitarian  thing  to  do.  He'll 
probably  feel  relieved.  Guess  he  didn't 
have  the  nerve  to  do  it  himself. 

My  eyes,  aimless,  wandered  aboiu 
his  office  and  came  to  rest  on  a  red- 
lettered  notebook  labeled  JOE 
MARTY.  Automatically  I  reached 
over  to  the  shelf,  withdrew  the  vol- 
ume, and  tremulously  opened  it.  A 
piece  of  stationery— with  Uncle  Matt's 
inimistakable  scrawl  on  it— floated  to 
the  floor.  I  reached  down  to  pick  it 
up    and    noticed    the   salutation— 

"My  Dear  Jeff-" 

My  heart  stopped.  With  dizziness 
I  read  on. 

"This  is  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
history  of  your  father,  Joe  Marty, 
who.  .  .  ." 


'Misty"  Daiine 


Ljour  J-"^hotoQ.raph 

Portrayed  at  your  best 

a  responsibility  we 

gladly  assume 
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Official  photographer  for 
I\orthwestern     University 

1 606   Chicago   Avenue 
Uni.  7238 


Hawthorne  Melody 

Fountain   Grill 


Ice  Cream 
1945   Central 


Junior:  "Let  me  have  some  money." 
Pop:    "What  did  you  do  with   the 
dime  I  gave  you  last  week?" 
Junior:  "I  spent  it." 
Pop:  "What  are  you  doing— keeping 


Enlarging    } 


a  woman.-' 


Copying 

Evanston    Photographic 
Service 

1854   Sherman  Gre.   8871 


Report  Address   Changes   To   The  Parrot  Office 


How  About   Your  Sports  Activities? 

Let  Selig's  Provide  You 
With  the  Proper  Clothes  .... 


Sweat  Shirts 
Track  Pants 
T  Shirts 


Gym  Sox 
Sweat  Pants 
Supporters 


CELIG'S 


STORE  FOR  MEN 


920  Church 


Gre.  6505 
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ELL.  IT  WAS  time  to  relax 
again  after  another  issue.  Yes,  relax. 
And  we  were  glad. 

So  we  came  down  to  the  office  and 
climbed  in  the  window.  The  business 
staff  had  pushed  the  safe  in  front  of 
the  door  since  the  Pinkerton  Detec- 
tive people  gave  up  and  quit  watch- 
ing. It  makes  things  difficult,  but 
then  we  were  in. 

So  we  pushed  our  way  through  the 
cuts  and  copy  and  walked  over  to  the 
business  staff's  files.  We  reached  in 
and  pulled  them  out— our  worn, 
frayed,  comfortable  bathrobe,  our  fez, 
and  our  calabash. 

So  we  settled  down.  Besides  relax- 
ing, tonight  was  meeting  night.  It  was 
to  PLAN  THE  NEW  ISSUE.  We  re- 
laxed and  waited.  But  no  one  came. 
No  one. 

Then  a  hand  shoved  something 
under  the  door  and  under  the  safe. 
We  got  up  from  the  battered  leather 
divan  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  lot 
of  Excuse  Forms. 

Excuse  Forms  are  big  legal-sized 
pieces  of  paper  all  mimeographed  up. 
We  need  lots  of  them,  you  see.  They 
are  for  all  the  staff. 

Up  at  the  top  it  says  "I  cannot  at- 
tend the  Parrot  meeting  tonight  be- 
cause: (Complete  in  25  words  or 
less) ." 

Spring  and  the  lure  of  the  great  else- 
where had  prevailed.  Everybody  had 
used  an  Excuse  Form.    They  said: 

"I  will  not  be  at  the  Parrot  meeting 
because  I  froze  my  feet  yesterday 
while  standing  in  line  for  nylons  and 
have  decided  to  go  where  income  tax 
cannot  rust  nor  atom  bombs  decay. 
In  other  words,  I'm  off  to  some  Pa- 
cific isle  for  some  balmy,  palmy 
weather.    I  want  to  go  where  the  sun 
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is  shining  on  the  palm  trees  sadly  in 
the  nighttime,  where  the  brown-skin- 
ned natives  sing  love  songs  all  the 
time,  and  the  Marines  have  been  away 
from  home  too  damn  long.  Aloha. 
Hager." 

More. 

"I  cannot  attend  the  Parrot  meeting 
tonight.  In  fact,  I  won't  be  at  any 
more  Parrot  meetings.  It's  not  that  I 
don't  love  you,  but  Tom  Koch,  of  the 
Omsk  Tomsk  Irkiusk  Yakutsk  and 
Kutsk  Bureau  of  Fellow  Travellers 
has  made  me  see  the  light.  I'm  off  to 
Siberia  to  begin  life  anew.  Kam- 
merad!  P.  Richardson." 

Another. 

"I  can't  come  to  the  Parrot  meeting 
cuz  I  broke  my  big  toe  kickin'  the 
gong  around.  Someone  told  me  to  go 
see  a  foot  doctor,  so  here  I  am  at  the 
chiropractor's  office.  I  don't  know 
much  about  specialists,  but  frankly  I 
can't  see  how  his  pounding  my  back 
is  going  to  cure  my  busted  toe.  Pain- 
fully, Elaine  Neckermann." 

Still. 

"The  special  combination  clock 
hidden  behind  the  imitation  radiator 
says  Wednesday  night,  seven-thirty. 
And  I  say,  'Mr.  Williams,  the  hell 
with  you.'  Mr.  Williams  is  as  tactful 
as  they  come.  He  doesn't  come  right 
out  with  a  loud  'You  stink  Durkee.' 
(Sometimes  I  wish  he  would.  Then  I 
could  send  him  an  anonymous  I  Hate 
You  letter.)  Instead  I  have  grouped 
around  me  a  soaring  pile  of  manu- 
scripts marked  'For  July  issue  of  PP- 
RW.'  So  despite  the  meeting  tonight, 
I  will  sit  here  in  my  frustration,  beat 
my  head  against  the  wall,  and  loudly 
chant,  'Mr.  Williams,  the  hell  with 
you.'    Durkee." 

On. 

"I  cannot  come  to  the  Parrot  meet- 


ing because  I  have  an  appointment 
with  [udge  Rabelais  O'Farbstcin  to 
ha\e  my  name  changed  to  Smith. 
Bruce  Pine  (usually  known  as  Ping, 
Pine,  or  Pink)  ." 

Still  more. 

"I  cannot  come  to  the  Parrot  meet- 
ing because  I'm  unavoidably  detained 
at  the  Valencia  Theatre.  I  used  bub- 
ble gum  to  hold  up  my  stockings,  and 
I'm  stuck.  As  soon  as  they  pry  me 
loose  I'll  be  back.  Regretfully,  .\nne 
MacRae." 

There  were  many. 

"No  Parrot  tonight.  I'm  going  to 
Rio.  I'm  going  because  the  United 
Airlines  people  want  me  to  come. 
They  said  so.  In  a  big  ad  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  'COME  TO  RIO' 
it  said,  so  I'm  coming.  Bon  Voyage, 
Bill  Brown.  " 

Again. 

"I  will  not  be  at  the  staff  meeting 
tonight  because  life  is  a  trap  and  I 
hate  the  world.  Everything  is  going 
to  the  dogs  including  the  grill's  ham- 
burgers. And  no  one  cares!  Do  you? 
Does  the  UNO?  No!  E\en  Saroyan 
doesn't  care  any  more.  I  too  ha\e 
given  up.  I'm  going  out  to  the  Little 
Club  with  a  Boy  Scout!  Farewell, 
Kennedy." 

We  took  off  our  bathrobe,  took  off 
our  fez,  extinguished  oin-  calabash  and 
folded  them  all  back  in  the  business 
staff's  files. 

Then  we  took  an  Excuse  Form,  filled 
it  out,  put  it  with  the  others  and 
slipped  out  the  window.    It  said: 

"I  will  not  be  at  the  Parrot  meeting 
tonight.  I'm  off  to  the  Yukon.  The 
government  wants  good,  clean, 
healthy  young  men  in  the  Yukon.  I'll 
go  and  build  my  life  anew." 

PURPLE    PARROT 
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>  Hours.  9:30  to  5:30  except  on 
days  and  Thursdays.  9:30  to  9:30 
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Church  and  Sherman 


cosmopolitan 
Hnt  comes  to 
I    college 
a  New  York 


Delightfully  depicting  the 
streets  of  New  York  and 
makes  a  big  splash  in  social 
events  .  .  .  luncheons,  teas, 
informal  dances.  Chalk  white 
and  coal  black  combine  for 
,  -Xi\    color  excitement.  Cap  sleeves, 
draped  neckline  and  fullish 
skirt  make  fashion  news. 
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